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Every thoughtful person must be conscious of the con- 
flicting claims of interest and altruism in the decisions which 
States or large groups have to make in framing group- 
policies. Two books, that of M. Julian Benda (partly 
analysed later in these pages) and of Reinhold Niebuhr,” have 
thrown a searching light on this problem. M. Benda’s book 
is written with limpid cogency and with grace and charm 
which, however, does not conceal his restrained passion and 
idealism. Mr Niebuhr’s book is written more in the fighting 
spirit. It is forcible and penetrates with ruthless analysis 
into all the illusions of modern society. His thesis is that 
while individuals can through natural sympathy and by the 


+ Julian Benda, La Trahison des Clercs (1927), translated by Richard 
Aldington under the title of The Great Betrayal (Routledge, 1928). 
-_ Niebuhr, Moral Man and Immoral Society (Scribners, 
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exercise of reason view interests other than their own with 
justice and objectivity, groups simply do not and cannot dy 
so. The State or a dominant class (or indeed any clas, 
dominant or not) cannot guide and check the irrational op 
selfish impulses of its individuals and cannot take into con. 
sideration the needs of other groups. The reason for this, in 
Mr Niebuhr’s view, is that it is just those very egoistic and 
acquisitive impulses or instincts through which the groups 
attain their cohesion. Through pursuit of power and interest 
a State or a class becomes united, firmly knit, self-conscious, 
Collective egoism is the basis of all ‘‘ group thinking,” so far 
as there is any group-thinking at all. States and groups never 
permit themselves to engage in “ other-regarding acts,” 





They make no concession to others except on the threat (not 
necessarily the fact, but at any rate the threat) of power 
pressure from those others. It is an illusion that “ the 
collective life of mankind can achieve perfect justice.” And 
perhaps there may be “no salvation for the human spirit 
from the more and more painful burdens of social injustice” 
until the excesses of group-spirit have resulted in “ perfect 
tragedy.”’ Mr Niebuhr has no precise solution to offer, none 
at least in Moral Man and Immoral Society. 

For many years, indeed ever since the foundation of the 
Christian ethic, there has been controversy about the claim 
of the moral law over the individual and over the State. As 
regards the individual, the claim of morality has always been 
regarded as imperative and inescapable. In every contin- 
gency in which the individual knows what is the morally 
right course, he is regarded as being bound, without exception, 
to follow it. This is the view which other people take of the 
question, and it is the view which he takes himself. He does 
not, in practice, by any means always choose the morally 
right course, but he always admits to himself that he ought 
to have done so. Conscience admits no exception to the 
claim of the moral law. 

It is otherwise with the State. As arule, the actions of a 
State or government are conducted on the same principles as 
those of an individual, and subject to the same moral code. 
Public policy, as a rule, conforms to the dictates of morality : 
it is honest, just, tolerant, charitable. Government treats its 
own citizens decently, and treats other States and their 
citizens decently. It recognises the claim of the Christian 
ethic which is now fundamental in modern civilisation. It 
would be strange if the State did not recognise this moral 
claim ; for the State is composed of individuals, and Govern- 
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ment is composed of individuals, each of whom recognises 
the claim of the moral law as binding upon himself. It is 
therefore correct to assume that, as a rule, individuals and 
States conform to the same ethic—but only as arule. Inthe 
case of the State, exceptions are allowed, and are considered 
to be justified ; in the case of the individual, no exception is 
justified. 

These cases are easily illustrated by concrete instances. 
The universally recognised ethic of the civilised world 
categorically bids the individual to do what his conscience 
tells him is right, and to do it regardless of the cost or 
sacrifice. If he is in a sinking ship and could save himself by 
jumping into somebody else’s place in the life-boat, he knows 
that he ought not to do so, and he would not doso. If he did, 
he would be considered a cad and would be thrust out of any 
decent society. Condemnation would be universal. States, 
on the other hand, consistently advance the plea of “* neces- 
sity” and “‘ interest ” ; they keep the moral law, as a rule, 
but in the last resort their policy is directed by “ vital 
interest ” or “‘ self-preservation.” Bethmann-Hollweg ad- 
mitted that Germany was doing a “ great wrong” in 
marching into neutral Belgium, but he claimed that the 
existence of Germany depended upon committing this wrong ; 
and no German, so far as I know, then or subsequently, 
criticised his action except on grounds of political expediency. 
Other governments have broken agreements under the com- 
pulsion of ** interest ’’ or “‘ necessity.”” Sometimes competing 
governments have morally condemned such action, but their 
own public opinion has not done so ; that is to say, the State, 
unlike the individual, does not, in the last resort, recognise a 
moral law at all, but in the final analysis directs its policy by 
interest. 

In defending ‘“‘ State-interest ’ against the claim of 
ordinary morality, three pleas are usually put forward. One 
is that the State obeys a “‘ higher law,” the law of its exist- 
ence. The second is that the government which makes 
decisions for the State does not make decisions for itself 
involving the ministers as individuals, but acts only as 
trustees for its people and for future generations of its 
people. The third is that to tell government unquestion- 
ingly to obey the moral law in all cases is the same as saying 
that human nature itself must be raised to a higher standard ; 
that _ mankind is more moral, governments will be more 
moral. 

The claim that the State, in making critical decisions, has 
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a supreme aim, namely, conservation of its own existence, js 
to a certain extent justified. If opening its frontiers tp 
unlimited immigration of foreigners, for instance, Orien 
would in time obliterate the people of a State under Westem 
civilisation, that State is justified in excluding them. By 
there is no conflict here between Christian ethics and national 
ethics. A European Christian individual or family is perfectly 
justified in refusing marriage with an Oriental; or ap 
Oriental is perfectly justified, from the Christian point of 
view, in refusing marriage with a European ; nor are they 
bound by Christian ethics to receive one another into thei 
houses, but only to be charitably disposed, and to help each 
other with the resources at their disposal. This aspect of the 
case is simple enough. It is more difficult in regard to a State 
fighting for its existence. Suppose States A and B jointly to 
have renounced by agreement with each other a certain 
effective weapon. They are at war with each other, and 
State A is being defeated, but sees a chance of saving itself 
if it uses the prohibited weapon. Should it do so? The 
Christian ethic, and also the “ universal ethic ”’ (that is, as 
understood by all good men, whether Christian or not), 
would say that the State, like the individual, must keep its 
word, even to its own disadvantage. National ethic would 
say that the State has a moral duty to preserve itself; but 
this view, ultimately, reduces international law and morality 
to chaos. In the case under consideration, the State which 
has renounced by agreement with its adversary a certain 
weapon is morally bound by its agreement, whatever the 
consequences. I could argue (as I do in fact believe) that a 
State is, in fact, far more likely to survive by inflexibly 
keeping its agreements, for a number of practical reasons 
which i could easily adduce, but I refrain from doing so, for 
the justification of the Christian ethic does not depend on its 
incidental qualification that honesty is the best policy even 
with the world as it is. 

The second defence put forward in favour of national (as 
distinct from universal-Christian) ethics is that governments 
of States are trustees for their people and for their future 
people. Trusteeship, however, does not on any consideration 
alter the moral duty of the individual, in their own personal 
capacity, or as trustees. They are morally entitled, of course, 
to take more risks with their own affairs than with the affairs 
which they hold in trust. If trustees enter into an obligation 
without the knowledge of their wards, there might be a case 
for the wards, on learning of it and disapproving of it, 
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torepudiate this engagement. A democratic government is 
obviously bound by the public engagements which it 
makes (and no other should be held valid or permitted in 
, democratic State); and an undemocratic government is 
bound by every engagement, public or secret, which it 


es. 

The third objection to universal-Christian ethics in inter- 
national affairs, that they imply a raising of human nature 
beyond the present standard, is the core of the whole matter. 
Private morality is that which governs individuals within 
States or nations; public morality is that which governs 








States or nations (represented by governments). Private 
morality is the Christian ethic which all individuals acknow- 
kdge, and which, in practice, they endeavour on the whole to 
live up to; and the law of the land supports them. But 

blic morality, observed by States as communities, is not 
the Christian ethic, for every State deliberately and avowedly 
puts its own interest first, and the interest of its neighbour 
States second ; and while, usually, fair and just and loyal, 
they are not always so when their “ vital interests ”’ are con- 
cerned. When, however, it is declared that States should 
have as high an ethical standard as individuals, the answer is 
that human nature is not yet sufficiently lofty to admit of 
this. ‘Therefore to make assertions about the necessity of 
raising human nature, so that mankind will demand Christian 
conduct from States just as from individuals, is no help 
towards solving the problem of international relations, unless 
one can also say how human nature is to be raised. 

This is a fair challenge, and it must be faced. Human 
nature can be changed, can be raised to higher and higher 
levels. The chief agency for this is religion ; its effect upon 
individuals is very marked, but upon mankind as a whole its 
dfect is only very slowly achieved, and sometimes seems 
altogether to stop for a long time. Besides religion or the 
church, there are the various other agencies of education : 
the home, school, university, press, platform. All these 
agencies have a moral as well as an intellectual influence upon 
the individual. It will be generally conceded that their 
intellectual influence is sound; the marvellous advance of 
science in the last fifty years is a proof of this. But their 
moral influence cannot be unequivocally praised ; it is failure 
here which is retarding the moral progress of civilised man- 
kind, and so is preventing the observance of a high inter- 
national morality. And the reason for this failure is, I think, 
clear : it is that the people whose special duty it is to uphold 
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a high standard of international morality have failed in the 
duty and have proved disloyal to their calling. 

This is the argument—and it is irrefutable—of M. Julian 
Benda’s remarkable book, La Trahison des Clercs, which, 
though it has passed through twenty French editions, has 
received curiously little attention in England. M. Benda 
regards society as divided, according to the old-fashioned 
medieval parlance, into laymen and clerks. But he does not 
employ the words quite in the medieval sense. He re 
all people as laymen whose interests are primarily bound up 
with the task of earning their living or directing their affairs, 
These people are inevitably “ realist’ in outlook; their 
vision, however wide, is still circumscribed by their own 





practical interest, or the practical interest of those they serve, 
These are the kings, statesmen, soldiers, and government 
servants ; the financiers and industrialists ; the journalists; 
the landlords and other owners of property; the shop- 
keepers, craftsmen and wage-earners. Not merely is their 
vision circumscribed by their own or their masters’ interests 
(usually the immediate, practical interests), but they are 
open to the influence of passion, they are apt to be misled by 
emotion. Almost inevitably they are moved by ambition 
and acquisitiveness : by desire to increase their own or their 
nation’s possessions, to raise their own or their nation’s 

restige, to be distinguished, superior, perhaps dominating. 

n the same way, these laymen, these realists, are almost 
inevitably involved in competition with each other, or they 
involve their countries in competition with each other, and 
they put their own or their country’s interest first, and so 
produce strivings and sometimes hatreds and quarrels. 
Such are the dangers of “‘ realism,”’ but the “‘ laymen ”’ are 
scarcely to be blamed for being subject to them. They are 
involved in the affairs and cares of this world, and indeed it 
is their duty and calling to attend to these things, for people 
have to be clothed and fed and set to work and administered 
and championed and defended. 

The other kind of people, the ‘‘ clerks,’’ are all those who 
are free from practical interests, from having to serve tables, 
to help govern the people, or even to earn their own living. 
They are, so to speak, set aside by the rest of society, freed 
from practical interests and, so far as can be, from the cares 
of this world, so that they may pursue and serve truth. 
Such are clergy, teachers, scholars, scientists, learned men 
and in general all those who are recognised as leaders of 
opinion. The supreme type of them is represented by 
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uinas, Dante, Goethe, Voltaire, Burke, Kant, Jeremy 
Bentham, Renan, John Stuart Mill, Croce. They are the 
theologians, metaphysicians, men of letters, and seekers after 
jearning and truth whose work is creative in the spiritual 
sphere, but who are not directly concerned with the pro- 
duction of wealth or the daily economic and political needs 
of the world. Their pay is, as a rule, not dependent on the 

roduct of their industry. Since it is impossible to assess the 

yalue of their services in terms of money, they are paid con- 
yentional stipends or sums, and in effect are maintained by 
society, to whose exchangeable wealth they contribute 
nothing directly, in order that they may devote themselves 
to the creation of spiritual values and the maintenance of 
spiritual standards. 

Since the opening of the Christian era, and down at any 
rate to the end of the eighteenth century or rather later, the 
derks did their duty by criticising and opposing the passions 
and the “‘ realist’ views of the laymen. In the Middle Ages 
they upheld the ideal of Europe as a Christian Common- 
wealth. They denounced public violence and covetousness 
and they excommunicated kings for breach of faith. Their 
views were often mistaken and misapplied, but they were 
based on the clerks’ conception of universal moral law, 
applicable without exception to States and individuals, to 
private conduct and to public affairs alike. It is doubtful 
whether they had much effect. Kings and governments, as 
they have always done, acted as a rule justly, but when their 
passions were aroused or their alleged “ vital ’”’ interests were 
concerned did as they pleased. The clerks, however, con- 
tinued steadily to condemn such interested action, and to 
uphold the universal moral law, the permanent values. 
Dante, More, Grotius, Saint-Pierre, Voltaire, Goethe, Adam 
Smith, Burke, Kant, made no concessions to the State. 
Right was right and wrong was wrong, and no exceptions on 
account of State-interest, on account of necessity to preserve 
a superior culture or race, on account of a national mission 
or a sacred egoism, were admitted. Of all the long line of 
clerks down to the time of Kant, only Macchiavelli and 
perhaps Hobbes bowed before the Moloch of the State ; and 
Macchiavelli was as much a realist politician as a clerk, and 
in any case he was universally execrated by the other clerks. 
For some seventeen or eighteen hundred years European 
monarchs and States may be said frequently to have done 
evil, but never to have pretended that it was good. The 
clerks were the public conscience of erring monarchs and 
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States. And though the position of — critic was never 
popular, the clerks were respected by the lay authority, which 
knew, in its heart, that the clerks were right, although it 
might frequently, perhaps consistently, ignore them. This 
was the glory of the clerks, that they disinterestedly followed 
truth, and declared it as they saw it, adhering steadfastly to 
the eternal verities, without equivocation and without con- 
cession to the exigencies and necessities of the State. They 
did not prevent the “realists” from filling history with 
passions and noises and killings, but they did prevent the 
realists from thinking themselves great and good in doing so, 
If for centuries political men did evil, they at any rate 
honoured the good: and this honouring of good was the 
glory of Europe. 

Now all this is changed. The clerks have passed over to 
the other side, and use the immeasurable weight of their 
prestige and all their dialectical skill to justify the passions 
and actions of the realists. It is not possible to say precisely 
when this ‘‘ great impiety ’’ of modern times, as M. Benda 
calls it, began. Some people ascribe it to Hegel and his 
deification of the State. There has, of course, been a 
temptation for scholars who are outside active life to try to 
prove to themselves and the public that they are not remote 
theorists, but practical patriotic citizens. And from this 
position, to that of persuading themselves that the State is 
right, and of supporting it with all the parade and power of 
intellectualism, is only a short step. Whatever the reason, 
the clerks, the scholarly class, the professors and teachers, 
tend tamely (though often in vigorous and novel language) 
to echo and support the opinions of the existing régime and 
the opinions of the multitude. They have departed from a 
position of coolness, detachment, criticism, and have adopted, 
though under the guise of scholarly restraint and argument, 
the passions and ideologies of the people. In the World War 
this tendency of the clerks was enormously accentuated; 
they became, more or less crudely, involved in propaganda ; 
very few preserved their coolness and remained inflexibly 
attached to their position as critics, as searchers simply after 
truth. Since the war, the tendency seems to have become 
endemic. The crudest instance is, perhaps, Rosenberg’s 
Mythus des XXth Jahrhunderts, where considerable learning 
and dialectical skill are made to serve race-hatred and the 
passion for national superiority. But before the World War 
Kipling, in a more subtle and artistic and attractive way, was 
expressing, naturally with enormous popularity among his 
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own people, the superiority of the British. In tyrannically- 
governe countries the weapon of coercion and terror is 
employed to complete the capture of the clerks by the State, 
but in free States the clerks have made voluntary surrenders, 
and have become the abetters of official and popular policies, 
the supporters of catchwords, the logicians of national 

ion. Governments and political parties themselves have, 
naturally, not been blind to the possibilities of all this, and 
have set out to capture the clerks young, by monopolising 
education and directing it in such a way as to mould all the 
young minds and characters according to the official model, 
and by promoting and favouring all clerks who fall into the 
official line. In most cases, however, the clerks seem only too 
willing to fall into line of their own accord. 
» {Thus in the scholarship of politics, economics and social 
organisation, and even in ethics, metaphysics and natural 
science, those elements of the population who disinterestedly 
serve truth and nothing else have seriously diminished, and 
in some places seem almost to have disappeared. And this 
means not only that the clerks have lost their intellectual 
integrity ; it means that the moral progress of civilised man- 
kind is stopped ; that the standard of the public conduct of 
States and peoples is stabilised at its present level, or indeed 
that it may be in actual decline. For the moral condition of 
people is raised by an ideal, a standard, being held up before 
them, higher than they at present obey. All through the 
Middle Ages and down to comparatively recent times the 
clerks, by tradition and because they were not expected to 
have anything else to do, upheld this ideal, this higher 
standard of public conduct, of national and international 
morality, than people had attained to and observed. And 
the peoples, though they did not very often conform to the 
clerks’ precepts, in theory believed them to be right; the 
people recognised the ideal, aspired, in what Bacon calls the 
cool moments of their mind, to follow it, and gradually (with 
many lapses) came a little nearer and nearer to the ideal. 
Thus human nature and the level of civilisation were gradually 
beingraised. Definite advances were registered : for instance, 
tolerance, religious and political, became part of the common 
stock of popular opinion; human nature, among civilised 
peoples, became tolerant, after philosophers for some hun- 
dreds of years had been criticising and opposing popular 
prejudice and intolerance. 

To-day, with the clerks supporting, not combatting, 
popular prejudice, there seems little chance of human nature 
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being further raised. Religion is not the only but probably 
the most potent of civilising forces. The Christian religion jg 
universal in principle ; it upholds a single standard of justice, 
the same for all times and all peoples. Its system of ethics ig 
inflexibly the same for the individual and the group or nation 
or State. Few individuals manage to live up to the Christian 
standard. Yet by holding up this moral standard or ideal 
before every individual the Christian church makes possible 
the rise of human nature, the eternal, if unsteady, upward 
progress. The individual has always something to try to live 
up to. However defective his character and conduct are, 
there is moral vitality in him, there is the means of good and 
of his making something better of himself, so long as he 
recognises that there is an ideal, a lofty and unvarying 
standard of right and justice, and as long as he confesses to 
himself that he ought to live up to this. And it is the same 
with nations. If they recognise, even though frequently 
falling short of it, an immutable ideal of justice, their bias, so 
to speak, will be in that direction. National character and 
conduct will tend to improve. Everybody dislikes being a 
hypocrite, and very few people are ever consistently so. 
Individuals and nations, therefore, professing an ideal, will 
tend to try to live up to it, and the effort will improve the 
national as well as the individual character. Human nature 
will be raised. 

It is, however, always difficult for the individual or nation 
or State to live up to this ideal, for it is constant and un- 
changing, and makes no concessions to particular time, place 
or circumstance, to prejudice, passion, interest or even 
** necessity.”’ If, then, those who are regarded as the spiritual 
and intellectual leaders of the community begin to tell the 
nation, and to use their arts to prove, that though individuals 
should observe the eternal standard of justice, nations need 
not do so, the age-long battle for raising human nature is lost. 
For it is inconceivable that two standards of morality and 
justice should go on for ever side by side. The clerks, 
in justifying the State when it acts only on motives of interest 
and self-love, are committing treason against the cause of 
truth and justice, to serve which is their sole profession ; and 
they throw back human nature upon itself, motived by 
instinct, passion, prejudice and self-interested calculation, 
and stabilise it there. 

R. B. MOWAT. 


THe UNIVERSITY OF BRISTOL. 
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FORCE NECESSARY TO GOVERNMENT. 
J. A. HOBSON. 


CIVILISATION, in its human activities for the attainment of 
larger, more secure, more various and higher satisfactions, 
involves a progressive diminution of human physical force for 
the attainment of a given object. In the arts of industry 
which express man’s increasing rule over his material 
environment, an ever smaller share of the necessary physical 
energy needed in the economic processes is given out by man, 
and a larger part of this human energy is directed by intelli- 
ae and organised co-operation. Such is the economy of 
uman control, raw human force playing a smaller and 
smaller part in economic productivity. But this raw human 
force never disappears. It is necessary for two purposes, to 
initiate and regulate the activities of the power-driven 
machine which does all the hard work, and to intervene when 
some mechanism fails or breaks down. A purely machine- 
driven system is unattainable. The economic rule of man 
always requires a reserve of raw physical force for those 
changes and emergencies which cannot be eliminated. That 
force may be reduced to the turning of a crank or the pressing 
of a button, but it remains a necessary factor in an intelli- 
gently ordered process. 

Now turn to human conduct. Take first of all self- 
government in its narrow personal field. Here we encounter 
the distinction between physical and moral force. The so- 
called moral struggle, which takes place when some passionate 
desire seeks to bend the whole resources of the person to its 
Immediate satisfaction, and is met by a rally of the forces of 
the reasonable will, is not confined to the spiritual arena. 
The urge of the unruly member strives to use the whole 
physical organism for its purposes, and the victory of the 
reasonable will needs a display of organic energies which shall 
forcibly repress the rebel. Close consideration of such a 
331 
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struggle makes it evident that the forces of the body are 
engaged, and that victory for the reasonable self is not won 
wholly by some alien power of persuasion, but involves 
physical coercion. Complete self-command would mean that 
the reasonable will had established by fear or by consent an 
absolute authority over all the organs and their separate 
desires. But so complete a self-command always remains an 
unachieved ideal. In the organic economy of human bein, 
the authority of reason is therefore always liable to challenge, 
and must be prepared to meet a physical revolt by an 
adequate support of physical force on the part of its loyal 
members. This preliminary setting of our problem may seem 
to countenance an opposition between reason and physical 
force, which is far from my intention. The real conflict is 
between the unified force of the whole organism operating as 
reasonable authority through the brain, and one or more 
of the organic forces operating separately on its own account. 
The authoritative action by the reasonable will is a physical 
control, exercised for the organism as a whole and for its long- 
range interest. 

I have here purposely chosen my words so as to make it 
clear that the issue of the right and necessary use of force, 
which is so hotly debated in discussions upon _inter- 
nationalism, is one that arises in every sphere of human 
conduct. If in a human organism, which is the closest and 
most highly developed society, an element of force inheres in 
its government, it is unlikely that any of the looser less 
developed social institutions can entirely dispense with it. 
Take the smallest unit of society, the family. In primitive 
society, when patriarchal or matriarchal rule prevailed, the 
menace and the actual use of the brute force of the stronger 
animal were constantly employed to compel obedience to 
arbitrary orders, or to punish disobedience. In low types of 
family life to-day, even in some civilised countries, con- 
siderable remnants of this forcible family rule survive. It is 
partly the crude lust for exercise of power by the stronger; 
partly the acceptance of a customary régime; partly the 
impatience with slower and more thoughtful methods of 
persuasion, that express themselves in “‘ Just do what I tell 
you.” But no more remarkable change has taken place 
within my memory than the decline of this arbitrary rule and 
physical coercion within the family circle. It is not merely 
the liberation of the natural feelings of affection and of 
voluntary co-operation in the home, but a sense of the 
reasonable rights of members to go their own way, unless 
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way is evidently injurious to themselves or to other 
members of the family. In other words, the family becomes 
a free community on a genuinely voluntary basis. But 
though compulsion, both moral and physical, almost dis- 
pears from the ordinary course of the good family life, it 
must still remain for emergencies, and as a minor element in 
the rearing of the young. Not even the most radical of 
family reformers is prepared to let young children do any- 
thing they like either to themselves or to one another. They 
must be made to conform to some rules imposed by their 
parents for their physical health and safety, and in that 
“making ’’ there always survives an element of physical 
coercion. No sane parent is prepared to let an infant burn 
itself in order to learn to avoid the fire, or to vent his natural 
sadism on his little brother unrestrained by parental force. 
The best family life cannot entirely dispense with an element 
of physical force, or rule of the stronger, in the background. 

Or turn to the next area of social order, the school. The 
modern school may propose not only to abolish corporal 
punishment, but to leave the children as far as possible to 
choose their own studies and their own games. But in point 
of fact this freedom of choice must always be kept within 
limits. Even if a child were free to “‘ cut ”’ his class or to 
refuse to eat his dinner, he could not be allowed to interfere 
noisily with a class that other children were attending, or to 
spoil their games, or otherwise to interfere with their equal 
freedom to do as they like. Nor can it seriously be contended 
that the reasonable appeal of a teacher will always be an 
effective check upon such anarchistic conduct. Authoritative 
force will come to play an ever smaller part in the humanised 
modern school. But it cannot disappear. 

Children, however, it may be said, are not quite reason- 
able beings, and have not enough experience to guard them 
against the dangers of giving way to wild impulses. So also 
among adults there exist abnormal cases of defectives, 
imbeciles or lunatics where forcible restraints are sometimes 
necessary. It should, however, be noted that modern treat- 
ment of such defectives has made very great advances in 
reducing the employment of physical coercion. The crude 
barbarity of the methods ford er in Bedlam a century ago 
seem appalling to the ordinary man and woman of to-day. 
Nowhere has the triumph of humanity over brutality been 
greater than in the treatment of defectives. 

Now turn to the operation of normal society, its institu- 
tions, activities, assemblies, where ordinary persons meet for 
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some common co-operative purpose, to play a game, to act a 
piece, to discuss a proposal, to carry out a project. The 
conduct of such a gathering may need very little government, 
for those taking part may be expected to be animated by a 
common spirit. But some government there must be; some 
chairman, conductor, umpire, referee empowered to kee 
order and settle any difference that arises. Such rule vill 
usually represent the voluntary consent of all participants, 
or, even if they disagree, they will defer to the chairman’s 
ruling. But occasions will arise when heated feeling causes 
some player to defy the umpire’s rule, some defiant members 
of an audience to refuse a hearing and disregard the chair- 
man’s appeal. This will occasionally happen even in that 
orderly assembly, the House of Commons. The sight of 
members of that august assembly, forcibly removed by 
servants of the House, is a most impressive illustration of the 
limitation of appeals to reason. But can anyone, however 
pacifist in sentiment, deny that emergencies will arise in any 
gathering where force employed against law-breakers is the 
only alternative to a worse force employed against society by 
those law-breakers. The minimum of force used for the 
maintenance of lasting order—this is the true economy of 
government in all such cases. Even here, it may well be 
admitted, there is a damage to the cause of reason by this 
use of force. For those on whom the force is exercised will 
often feel a new sense of grievance which is likely to aggravate 
their violence in the future, leaving them less open to 
reflection and persuasion. And the supporters of this 
necessary force will feel a certain loss of confidence in the 
sufficiency of reason as the guide to conduct. 

I have been gradually edging up to the big issue of force 
as an instrument in national and world government. Until 
quite lately it was taken for granted that the authority 
exercised by a modern State over its members carried a 
substantial consent of the governed, in the sense that they 
were willing to obey the laws and orders issued by a govern- 
ment, even though they deemed such laws detrimental to 
their personal interests. Where such government was based 
upon popular representation, the minority would generally 
bow to the expressed will of the majority (with a certain 
amount of evasion), hoping that legislation or administration 
which they held to be injurious or unfair might be altered by 
their power to convert others to their views and so become 
the governing majority. Even when popular self-government 
was not adequately established, a monarch or an oligarchy 
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could usually rely upon obedience to the law, provided it was 
not exceedingly oppressive, and they had cultivated a state- 
eraft which knew where to draw the line. There would be 
cases where oppression engendered an organised rebellion on 
such a scale that internecine war took place. But in most 
modern nation-states this had become so rare as to be 
virtually disregarded in ordinary times. The physical force 
represented in civilised national government was virtually 
confined to police for the protection of public order and 
arrest of law-breakers, and to prison officials for the forcible 
detention of convicted criminals. Exceptional cases of 
dangerous rioting might call for the use of armed forces, 
required in the last resort to fire upon the enemies of public 
order. The ordinary processes of government, however, were 
conducted by the consent of the governed with a minimum of 
public force in the background. The repercussions of the 
Great War upon the character of national government have 
been disastrous. Everywhere armed revolutions, or the 
menace of them, have brought physical force into new 
activity as the instrument of state government. In some 
continental countries force is becoming the normal method 
of securing national unity, and its gospel is acclaimed as a 
new national religion. The conception of “ virtue ”’ is stripped 
of its appropriate moral clothing and restored to its primitive 
significance, the fighting power of man. 

This is what the war has done for civilisation within the 
ambit of national government. Even in this country, where 
the repercussions of the war have been weaker than else- 
where, we see signs of armed disorder and a fumbling after 
increased police power ; not to speak of the talk of forcible 
resistance to a possible predatory government. In a word, 
everywhere we witness a definite set-back to that faith in 
pacific modes of government which seemed secure a genera- 
tion ago. 

Such revelations of reaction may make it seem a pecu- 
liarly inopportune moment to discuss, or even to raise, the 
issue of force in international government. And yet this issue 
has recently been a subject of heated debate in circles con- 
cerned for the prevention of another world war. Leaving out 
of our consideration the isolationists, who distrust all obliga- 
tions under the League or other Alliance, and would keep us 
out of continental embroilments, content to rely upon our 
own defensive forces for our own protection, let us discuss 
the question from the standpoint of believers in the growth 
of international government. 
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In every other area of government, from the family to 
the national State, we recognise that force has been and is an 
actual element in government, diminishing as government 
itself is good, increasing when it is evil. This means, of 
course, that force in itself is evil. But the crucial question is 
whether or how far it is a necessary evil, that is to say, 
** good ’? when taken into the wider survey of government, 
There is, of course, a type of absolute pacifist, a no-resistance 
man who would refuse to avail himself of force in any form 
of political government. But such men are rare, and seldom 
carry their principle to the limit of refusing to pay taxes for 
the support of soldiers and policemen. I am taking the case 
of those who admit some physical force as necessary in 
national government for order and defence, but are reluctant 
to extend the principle to the society of nations which they 
recognise as desirable. The issue comes up concretely in 
relation to the policy of disarmament. If we could assumea 
reasonable world, in which the different peoples and their 
governments were alive to their community of interests in 
using the resources of the world for the good of all inhabitants 
by co-operative policies, they would see that there was 
nothing to fight sunk and that any apparent divergence of 
interests between different peoples could be settled by 
reasonable tribunals which would render the expensive 
maintenance of national forces with the risk of war un- 
necessary. But in some cases it appears that the appeal to 
reason and to intelligent self-interest has less bite upon 
members of governments who handle the affairs of peace and 
war than upon individual members of these nations. For the 
fixed traditions of national sovereignty, with the sentiments 
of power, prestige and pride that attach thereto, seem to 
inhibit any real sense of a wider community of interests in 
the Foreign Offices even when they meet in conclave at 
Geneva. Individuals who quarrel are generally reasonable 
enough to submit their quarrel to arbitral or judicial settle- 
ment. Governments are not. They insist upon reserving 
the right to settle their disputes in their own favour by 
superior force, rather than empower an impartial inter- 
national tribunal to decide the issue, and enforce acceptance 
of the verdict. The League of Nations, the Treaties of Paris 
and Locarno, have not really established the basic principles 
of an effective international government. For though they 
have extorted certain admissions of an obligation to consult 
together when any threat of a disturbance of the peace arises, 
and even in certain eventualities to bring concerted pressure 
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jo bear upon a national aggressor, the League’s conduct in 
the Sino-Japanese affairs has made it evident that no 
member-state of the League can rely upon any effective con- 
certed action when the aggressor is a powerful State. If 
Japan had known that the League was certain to incur what 
risks and sacrifices of its European members were necessary 
for the protection of China, in all probability she would not 
have dared to seize Manchuria. The League was supposed to 
afford security against aggression. Japan called that bluff, 
and got away with it. By doing so, she conferred one benefit 








upon the cause of internationalism. For she made it manifest 
that an international government which is not prepared to 
use its pooled resources, diplomatic, economic and armed, in 
the fulfilment of its proposed obligations is no true govern- 
ment. That is why France with invincible logic persists in 
demanding guarantees of security which involve binding 
undertakings to bring the pooled forces of League members to 
her protection, as a necessary condition of reduction of arma- 
ments. With an enemy of growing military strength, in a 
Europe confused and maddened by racial, political and 
economic hates, can it be said that this French sense of 
insecurity is unreasonable? Put after all, France only 
presents the situation from one national angle. Italy, 
Austria, the Balkans seethe with mingled bellicosity and 
apprehensions. 

Now in such a world, is the making of a real international 
government a practical proposition ? Many would hesitate to 
give an affirmative reply; instead, they confront the terrible 
alternative, the collapse of the League experiment and the 
return to an anarchy which can only pass into the catastrophe 
of another world-war. 

But before yielding to such a counsel of despair, we ought 
to be certain that we cannot succeed in so strengthening the 
League as to make it an effective world-government. And 
this can only be done by recognising that its pious promises 
of common action against peace-breakers must be backed by 
adequate preparations of international force. This cannot 
in my judgement be achieved merely by strengthening the 
probability that a nation invaded or threatened with invasion 
will receive economic or even armed assistance from other 
members of the League, irrespective of their personal 
interests and attachments. It may be that the strength of 
national sovereignty is such that nations will not at present 
go further than this in their attempts to put life into the 
League. But there are various loopholes in such an arrange- 
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ment. It may not be self-evident which of two hostik 
countries is the invader, or whether the alleged invasion jy 
“‘ authorised ’”’ by the government of the invaders; some 
time must pass before the members of the League can meg 
and agree upon concerted action and upon the part to be 
taken by each member in the defence of the invaded country, 
while the punishment of the aggressor must depend upon 
territorial proximity, and the respective resources of the 
other powers. Moreover, it is unlikely that any strengthening 
of Locarno, Kellog or other pacts will be so automatic in 
operation as to preclude the submission of proposed measures 
of hostility to parliamentary discussion and authority. Ing 
word, the refusal to create a genuinely international police 
force for the Society of Nations is unlikely to furnish an 
adequate feeling of security in weaker threatened nations, or 
an adequate deterrent to a powerful aggressor bent upon a 
speedy conquest of a weaker neighbour. 

The test of the value of such strengthening of existing 
undertakings is their reaction on disarmament. If such 
provision of effective international securities against invasion 
could be seen to bring substantial reductions of national 
armaments in all great powers, this method would be pre- 
ferable to arming the League. But apart from the lamentable 
fact that two Great Powers stand outside the League (thus 
weakening it as a source of pooled security), recent history 
makes it unlikely that nations unwilling to make the sur- 
render of sovereignty involved in the establishment of a 
federal police force would feel such certainty that other 
governments would fulfil their solemn undertakings as to 
reduce to any appreciable extent their present expenditure on 
armaments. 

Here I may as well confront the extraordinary line of 
argument, opposed to the creation of international force, that 
many avowed pacifists have recently developed. The pro- 
posal is for them a creation of one more armed force added to 
the others, an abandonment of the moral force of the League, 
operating in the education of a world public opinion, and a 
substitution of that very instrument of physical force which 
it is the chief object of the League to supersede. In par- 
ticular they repudiate as a false analogy the representation 
of a League force as an international police. Now it must be 
admitted that the analogy between a national and an inter- 
national police force is not exact. The function of our police 
is to stop crime and to arrest criminals, not to punish them: 
the force they use in dealing with law-breakers is strictly 
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limited to the needs of an arrest and does not include the use 
of lethal weapons. The punishment of crime belongs not to 
the police, but to the jailor, or in extreme cases the execu- 
tioner. This, at any rate, is ordinary British usage, though 
in America and some other countries an armed police is in 
its activities more akin to an army, engaging with revolvers, 
machine-guns and other weapons organised gangs of law- 
breakers, losing and taking lives as armies on a battlefield. 
There is little to distinguish a Chicago police affray from war, 
except the scale of the operation. 

There is, however, a grave breach in the analogy. Police 
force is directed against individual malefactors, whereas an 
international force would operate against a whole nation. 
for it is idle to contend that the lethal activities of modern 
war are or can be confined to the members of a law-breaking 
government, or to the armed forces with which such a 
government carries out its aggression. It should be clearly 
recognised that the use of any international force against a 
criminal nation would fall upon the innocent peaceful law- 
abiding members of that nation as well as upon the aggressive 
— and its armed forces. Such is modern war. 

hatever the nature of the force exercised by a League 
endowed with sanctions, that force would include injury or 
death to civilian non-combatants as well as to combatants. 
Indeed, this is particularly applicable to any effective employ- 
ment of the modes of economic boycott upon which many 
pacifists rely as an alternative to the direct use of armaments 
for the coercion of a law-breaking power. For an effective 
boycott, in the shape of a stoppage of commerce with the 
offender, and a refusal of supplies of arms and of finance, 
would have two mortal effects. First, unless all other 
nations were agreed in their enforcement of the boycott, and 
could enforce their agreement upon all their profiteers, some 
international force would be required to deal with smuggling 
and gun-running, raised to a highly profitable level by the 
proclamation of the economic boycott. To meet this con- 
tingency the League would be driven to employ military or 
naval force. Moreover, the efficiency of such a boycott would 
evidently vary with the degree of economic self-sufficiency 
enjoyed by different nations, and with their foresight in 
storing arms and other resources for the aggressive war they 
may have planned. The efficacy of an economic boycott on 
Russia, China or the United States, as regards intensity of 

ressure, would be much smaller than in the case of Britain, 

taly or even Germany. But the main point ignored by 
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pacifist supporters of an economic boycott is that it dis 
criminates against the poorer and weaker members of the 
country against which it would be employed. Whethe 
operating by denial of imports or exports or of finance, jt 
would cripple the resources of foods, raw materials oy 
necessary manufactures at the disposal of the boycotted poter 
people: this restriction of supplies would fall most heayily 
upon the poorer families, through rise in prices of necessaries } opde1 
of life and loss of wages from unemployment in industries } of bo 
injured by the boycott. Starvation of the poor and weak } tion 
would thus flow from the economic boycott, just in pro- } instr 
portion as it could be effectively employed. prop 

The economic boycott is thus a concealed form of physical § worl 
force, uneven in its bearing upon different nations, slow in its gove 
action, requiring armed force to prevent its evasion, and §f the 1 
inflicting gravest injuries on the weakest and most innocent § gim 
members of the law-breaking State. and 

Some international force is essential in the society of § wWhs 
nations. But what force? Here we are brought to a closer & gnc 
consideration of the practical issue raised by nationalism, pens 
In a genuinely federal world-government, of which the § gro 
present League is a preliminary sketch, there would be no § glik: 
national armies, navies or air forces : the federal government § pati 
_ would be the sole repository of the necessary force. But it § wor 
~ must be admitted that the strength of sentiments attaching ] put 
to national sovereignty makes the required surrender of J any 
national armies and navies at present impracticable. Even } only 



























if national governments were willing to agree to place their } diss 
armies and navies at the disposal of the International Govern- } ye 

ment for dealing with a disturber of the peace, there would be } eon 
uncertainty about the fulfilment of such undertakings, apart § io ; 
from the delay and difficulties of the surrender of command § gop 
from national to international authorities. On the other hand | for 
the enlistment, training and maintenance of an international } wh 
army and navy could only be achieved by an expenditure | the 
involving a reduction of all national armaments to a lower | No 
level than any Power will contemplate. Were it practicable, Fan 
this would be the best economy of force. If every State knew § |op 
that the international force was adequate to defend it against og) 
any possible law-breaker and aggressor, and that it could not § ¢q; 
hope to defy that international force by any selfish law- jy; 
breaking on its own account, the argument for cutting down § de 






national expenditure on arms to the level of an internal 
police force would be irrefutable. But if, as seems to be the 
case, such a consummation is at present unattainable: if 
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nations refuse either to surrender or to pool their armies and 
navies, only one way remains. Air force is new, has not the 
historical prestige of nationalism belonging to land and sea 
forces; the air has no real frontiers ; for purposes alike of 
menace and of destruction, air force is admittedly of growing 
ney ; this force could be more easily concentrated and 
more swiftly deployed for the execution of an international 
order than any other sort of force. The speed and the terror 
of bombing airplanes, the very indiscriminacy of the destruc- 
tion they deal, would seem to make them irresistible as the 
instrument of international compulsion. What a horrible 
proposal, some will say, to put into the hands of your ideal 
world-government this terrible new weapon! International 
government expresses the peaceful co-operation of mankind, 
the triumph of reason and moral sense over the follies and 
crimes of past history, and you propose to poison the reason 
and morality of this new order by your bombing air force ? 
What is my reply ? Your indignation is quite justified, if you 
sincerely hold that an international government can, by dis- 
pensing with all use of force, rapidly educate a world-opinion 
strong enough to induce all nations, advanced and backward 
alike, to eschew national force for all furtherance of their 
national policies, and to express this acceptance of the new 
world-order by dispensing with their national armaments. 
But in view of the experience of the past fifteen years, can 
anyone seriously maintain that an internationalism relying 
only on the pressure of public opinion can suffice to produce 
disarmament and cancel the menace of future war? If not, 
we are brought back to the question: “Shall the world 
continue to leave each of its States the right in the last resort 
to enforce its own policies by its own law and its own force, 
content at Geneva and elsewhere to devise pacific formulas 
for undefined co-operation against enemies of the peace 
which do not give any of them sufficient confidence to enable 
them to make real reductions in these national forces ? ” 
No, there is only one way to secure genuine national dis- 
armament, to make every nation realise that they need no 
longer use their national forces for defence, and that they 
cannot hope to use them successfully for offence. And this 
can only be achieved by endowing international law and 
justice with that element of coercive force always needed to 
deal with crime. The notion that the largest and the untried 
here of government can be operated on a higher moral level 
than the narrower spheres is a dangerous error. An air force 
at the disposal of an international government, accompanied 
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by the internationalisation of all civil aviation, would seem 
the only practical solution of our problem. So long as history 
presents cases of selfish, ruthless, aggressive nationalism, jn 
which governments are willing to sacrifice the lives of their 
citizens for national honour or the gain of some powerful 
business class, an effective League or Federation of Nations 
must be prepared to place behind their law and justice the 
minimum of force required by the moral defects of mankind 
to make justice effective. 

But it would be idle to ignore the practical obstacles to 
such effective and reliable use of international force. Looked 
at in the void it seems reasonable—indeed, too reasonable, 
It implies that in some heated issue internationalism will 
override the national sentiment of all members of the 
national forces called upon for common action. But even 
when the Hague or Geneva has definitely arraigned a certain 
nation as “ the aggressor,” can it be expected that the air 
contingent of that nation will consent to bomb its capital— 
or even to threaten such action? In other words, can we 
look forward to an early time when humanity will triumph 
over nationality—or when the bombing of a city will 
accounted a defence of humanity ? It seems evident that the 
employment of international forces must take such con- 
tingencies into its reckoning. Either the international force 
must be recruited entirely from the smaller and necessarily 
more pacific nations, or else the contingent furnished by the 
aggressive Power must be excluded from the obligation to 
take part in the application of the international force. The 
latter seems to be the only escape from what is otherwise an 
impasse. For it would hardly be possible for the smaller 
nations to furnish forcible resources adequate to meet the 
contingency of a great Power which had prepared itself for 
the execution of an aggressive policy. But such difficulties 
in the path of effective international government must not 
deter us from following the only path of peace. For the 
refusal of all forcible sanctions to international government 
will continue to play into the hands of the most unscrupulous 


of “* Powers.”’ 
J. A. HOBSON. 
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CAN PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT 
ENDURE? 


HERBERT L. STEWART, 
Professor of Philosophy in Dalhousie University, Halifax, N.S. 


ANOTHER Premier of France recently lost his place in the 
vain attempt to overhaul the constitution of his country. 
M. Doumergue’s purpose was both obvious and creditable. 
Within twenty months no fewer than six French Cabinets 
had fallen, and the veteran summoned from the retirement of 
dd age felt that even his amazing coalition was doomed 
before long to illustrate the same instability. The alternative 
was paralysis of government, a thing satisfactory enough 
to a certain sort of official, but not satisfactory to 
M. Doumergue. His proposals having been refused, his 
name went to swell a fast lengthening list, and M. Flandin 
undertook in his stead the old problem of party manipulation. 

No one who has watched French affairs of late will require 
to be shown the national evils which M. Doumergue’s reform- 
ing measures were meant to cure. They are not unlike the 
old recurring troubles in Italy, and Germany, and even in 
Spain, for which recourse has been had to remedies of a very 
different type, and it must have been gratifying to the British 
observer that not only by implication but avowedly the Prime 
Minister of France had taken British practice for his model. 
It is not, however, by any means certain that the method 
which has arisen in England by long experimenting and tacit 
concurrence, rather than by the sudden adoption of a binding 
formula, would yield similarly beneficial results if France 
were to introduce it with characteristic abruptness, Liberty, 
Equality and Fraternity came to healthier fruition when they 
were not legislated into existence at a stroke. Constitutions, 
as Mussolini has said of Fascism, are not suited for “‘ export.” 
And only the other day a keen British economist warned the 
343 
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American artificers of the New Deal that such practices a5 } the m 
collective bargaining or State interference with industry may 
owe their success in England to that very gradual evolution | sation 
of usage for which “ N.R.A.” has tried to substitute the fiat § pede 
of an Executive. perfec 

But in presence of so many more objectionable devices } snd t 
one must welcome this French effort at mending rather than § prises 
ending the parliamentary régime. It goes to confirm Mr } darie 
Stanley Baldwin’s judgement that Great Britain and France } arth 
still remain the co-trustees of democracy in Europe, thou 
from time to time they may seem to grow doubtful of their } , pre 
office. M. Maurras and the camelots du roi are disquieting, } they 
like Sir Stafford Cripps and the youths who “ salute” Sir § atic 
Oswald Mosley. But though the parliamentary fabric has § those 
sustained these—like many previous—shocks, it is worth § jicta 
while to reflect why, just now, they seem to shake it quite js an 
perceptibly. What are the faults of these representative § fom 
institutions which, after so long a trial, so considerable a § com 
number of critics seriously propose to discard? What § the 





discovery about them has our generation made ? mig 
scier 

then 

I. Gd 


Of the faults which criticism has branded in parliamentary | jem 
government we may distinguish some as intrinsic, due to its } oft! 
very nature, hence irremediable except by complete change;  ago- 
others as belonging to practical detail, due either to incom- J ofp 
petence or to dishonesty in those by whom the machine is } and 
managed, and hence the object of hopeful correction. leds 

Such observers as Sir Arthur Salter and Sir Josiah Stamp | whe 
have dwelt on the inherent incapacity of democracies to grasp | wre 
an economic puzzle or to make a wise economic decision. reje 
Since, then, so great a part of public policy should now rest | eng 
on sound economics, there is little ground for confidence ina 
popular vote. The rhetoric and the pamphleteering which so 
often determine it bring back to mind Swift’s wise remark— 
that Reason is a light rider, and easily shaken off. Ina 















mournful meditation delivered two years ago to the Uni § mi 
versity of Toronto, when he had just been decorated with the f ch 
honorary degree of Doctor of Laws, Sir Josiah Stamp first § se 
lamented that the masses can never judge or learn to judge § a 
an issue in public finance, and next proceeded—rathet § ge 
inconsequently—to urge upon young Toronto graduates that J th 
they should incite these masses to a task thus altogether § d 









beyond them, and should proffer such expert assistance as 
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the masses are neither able to appreciate nor at all likely to 
gecept. Sir Josiah laid special emphasis upon the fact that 
national development and economic development have pro- 
eeeded along very different lines, that the machinery slowly 
ected in the one interest is quite inapplicable to the other, 
and that many of our misfortunes have arisen because enter- 
ises of vast moment which can respect no national boun- 
daries have thus been thwarted by national prejudice. Sir 
Arthur Salter’s book entitled Recovery has a similar moral, 
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and though neither of these writers has given definite 
approval to a Fascist dictatorship, it is hard to guess what 

ey have in view if not that obvious alternative to demo- 
atic institutions. But the historically-minded, especially 
those who recall the details of finance under that once-extolled 
dictator, Napoleon III., will be amazed to learn that herein 
isany path to national solvency. The latest reliable news 
from Italy has a like suggestiveness. Moreover, to the 
complaint by Sir Arthur Salter and Sir Josiah Stamp that 
the public is unfit to discern economic issues, the public 
might perhaps reply that it will show more deference to 
scientific economists when they manage to agree among 
themselves on what their principles are. 

A curious aspect of this criticism is its insistence that the 
democratic incompetence to which it refers is a phenomenon 
of the present age, and that in the past—say a hundred years 
ago—there would have been no such peril in the dominance 
of popular will. But the complaint in truth is as old as Plato 
and even Thucydides, to whom democracy was “ acknow- 
ledged folly.” It was put with great aptness about the time 
when Sir Josiah Stamp was born—when Sir Henry Maine 
wrote that a wide franchise would beyond doubt have 
rejected the power-loom, the spinning-jenny and the steam- 
engine, while earlier still it would have prevented the reform 
of the Calendar, preserved the penal laws against Dissenters, 
and restored the House of Stuart. In general, exclaimed 
Maine, there would be no chance under democracy for new 
laws based on scientific opinion which requires tension of 
mind to understand it or self-denial to submit to it. The 
chief difference between the earliest and the latest statement 
seems to be that,,while Plato liked to picture democracy as 
a degeneration, perhaps the corrupt adjustment of the 
genuine rulership which had prevailed in the Golden Age to 
the demands of a later Age of Brass, to Sir Josiah Stamp 
democracy is a method against which until lately nothing 
very grave could be urged, but which the peculiarities of 
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recent industrial development have at length rendereg 
ineffective ! 

Change in the nature of public problems might wej 
indeed involve change in the machinery appropriate for 
dealing with them, and the contention that on this account 
parliament must be dropped has been put forward by at 
least one other keen and subtle mind. Professor Laskj 
explains that he has done this with an intent only partially 
serious, and for the sake of stimulating a profitable debate, 
but he has clearly made vocal what many others—not 
partially, but fully—believe. His argument is that under 
democratic institutions we are trying to solve the problems 
of the twentieth-century State by means of a nineteenth- 
century instrument. Popular debate was suited to the 
issues of a hundred or even of fifty years ago; such as 
religious emancipation, political franchise, university oppor- 
tunities, or free trade. All those issues, in short, that come 
under the general heading of the struggle for liberty, which 
concerned our grandfathers, not the struggle for equality, 
which concerns us! Professor Laski rather surprises one 
with the statement that on the large outlines of these old 
disputes Englishmen were on the whole agreed, and that for 
this reason they could argue to some purpose on the details, 
I should have judged otherwise from the reports of platform 
and parliamentary conflict in Victorian England, where—as 
has been aptly said—even the weakest generalities were 
driven home by exceedingly strong personalities. But the 
critic means something both true and important when he 
insists that, as compared with the men of the nineteenth 
century, we in this second quarter of the twentieth do differ, 
if not more profoundly, at least far more openly and 
avowedly, about fundamental things. As Professor Laski 
puts it, the contours of the State are now as never before in 
dispute. Not only about ways and means, but about the 
kind of life they propose and desire to live, has argument 
grown fierce among our contemporaries. Nor is it just the 
change from arguing about liberty to arguing about equality ; 
it is not political nearly so much as economic equality which 
is now at issue. 

When we pass from the method by which parliaments are 
chosen to the machinery by which they work, we meet with 
further difficulties and handicaps. The task of a legislative 
assembly has grown so complicated that if even a pretence is 
made of the old latitude for discussion, there must be 4 
collapse of the instrument from overwork. Nothing like 
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enough time is available for the debates if even a modest 

roportion of the business is to be transacted. Contrast the 
ands upon legislation a hundred years ago, even thirty or 
forty years ago, with the present demands. In a recent 
magazine article, the Duke of Montrose made this increasing 
complexity of work the basis of his plea for a separate parlia- 
ment for Scotland, pointing out how the framers of the Act 
of Union in 1707 had no foresight of what we know as “‘ social 
legislation,” or of the long preliminary debate which legis- 
lation of all kinds would now be thought to require, while 








problems of trade, economics, foreign affairs, have grown to 
“fearful and unmanageable”’ dimensions. In a tone of 
despair the duke reminds his readers that it took nine years 
to get the Sheriff Courts Act passed for Scotland, and six 
years to get a Scottish Education Act, while it is taking more 
than three years to get extended to Scotland those agri- 
cultural credit facilities which England already enjoys. At 
Westminster there is a notorious day known as that of “ The 
Slaughter of the Innocents,” when many Bills recognised on 
all sides as valuable have to be sacrificed to the exigencies of 
time. 
II. 


But the parliamentary system has still darker faults. 
Those so far noted are such as experience has in the past 
helped to overcome and may continue to overcome. Even 
in our most cynical moods, for example, it would seem absurd 
to say that the public is not yet more responsive than it used 
to be to expert direction on matters which are plainly for the 
expert. Congestion of parliamentary business may continue 
to be relieved, as it has been much relieved already, by 
methods of devolution, or—as we sometimes say—Home 
Rule. The analogy from a corporation and its business is in 
many ways a bad one here, but it at least suggests this—that 
if a company does not cease to be self-governing merely 
because it gives in general a free hand to its board of directors 
and defers to the opinion of men technically trained, the 
nation, too, without deserting the democratic principle, must 
combine it with such common sense. But it is harder to meet 
the criticism that the machinery of parliament lends itself in 
amost unfortunate degree to corrupt manipulation, and that 
its defects are exactly of the sort which clever rogues—of 
whom I fear we shall always elect a few—can turn to their 
own advantage. 

To exploit, and for that purpose to exaggerate, difficulties 
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is a familiar means of escape from unpleasant duty. My 
Hilaire Belloc has published a startling account of his ow 
experience of this at Westminster. He was elected in 190}, 
on the issue of what was called in campaign circular, 
** Chinese Slavery ’—the introduction in South Africa of 
indentured Chinese labour on the Rand. It was a tremendoys 
moral appeal which British Liberals made on this alleged 
horror, and Mr Belloc was keen to fulfil in parliament the 
pledge which had brought him there. But it was quickly 
made plain to him by the party managers that a speech on 
that subject was for the constituencies, not for the House, 
and that no division would be allowed on the issue of Chinese 
labour. He was informed that unless he would promise not 
to introduce that subject, he would find that others were 
persistently called on from the Chair. In plain language, the 
crusaders against Yellow Slavery were expected to forget all 
about what they had promised to do! Mr Belloc describes 
how, in like manner, he found it to all intents and pur. 
poses impossible to raise a question about the need for audit 
of the secret party funds. Both sides refused to countenance 
that, and they were able to stop it effectively. The private 
member’s chance of winning on the ballot the grant of time 
to raise in the House a proposal of his own is, mathematically, 
almost negligible. Here, then, is a chance to exploit the 
admitted fact of congestion of business. Mr Belloc says that 
when he abandoned parliament for good, he did so feeling 
like a man who gets out of a fish-manure factory into the 
fresh air. It is a simile more striking than elegant. But 
essentially the same point about insufferable encroachment 
of the Executive, which has reduced the representative 
assemblies to a mere shadow, is made in Lord Hewart’s book, 
The New Despotism. 


Til. 


Perhaps, however, there is nothing intrinsically deplorable 
in a despotism? The idea certainly meets now with far 
kindlier reception than would have been possible a generation 
ago. Both Germany and Italy have erected despotic 
methods into an avowed and ordered system, of which one 
aspect is the suppression of parliament. No longer in those 
countries, as still at Westminster, is the operation of the 
strong arm concealed or disguised: no longer is there the 
quaint pretence of “A Legislature with an Executive 
responsible to it.”’ The duties of the old Italian Chamber of 
Deputies have now passed to that organisation started five 
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uty. My BE years ago by Mussolini, under the title ‘‘ National Council of 


his own  arceaped 
| in 1905 this change the idea of representative government is 
circulars kept, but the representation is no longer by territorial areas. 
Africa of | Aconstituency consists not of those who live together, but of 
mendoys § those whose work and service to the State are similar; no 
3 alleged § longer a local district, but an industrial group. It is a central 
nent the § tenet of Fascism that only productive workers have the right 
quickly fto a voice in the government of a country. But if it is 
seech on Bproduction which gives this right, plainly producers of the 
: House, fame sort, no matter where they live, ought to vote together. 
Chinese § The assumption of an earlier time (blamed by Fascists chiefly 
nise not gon Rousseau, their béte noir in social philosophy) had been 
Ts were gihat of a right to vote inherent in man as man, and with a 
age, the |riew to emphasising this common humanity it was thought 
rget al] @that the more the industrial groups were politically inter- 
escribes mingled, the better. But for Mussolini this method was at 
1d pur. fmce the isolating of that which only superstition can make 
r audit | object by itself, and the commingling of factors whose 
enance §value is increased by keeping them apart. For Fascists, man 
private [fa man has no rights ; the spectacle of attempts to ground a 
of time § State on the French and American Declarations is to them in 
tically, f this, respect both instructive and amusing. They feel that 
oit the § the notorious equivocations and reinterpretations regarding 
vs that § “liberty,” “‘ property,” ‘‘ pursuit of happiness ”’ and the rest 
feeling Were as inevitable for efficient practice as the need for them 
to the § was fatal to the central doctrine of the Declarations. 
- But § Deriving, then, their title to be heard on public issues, not 
hment abstractly from a dogma, but quite concretely from the 
tative contribution they make by their labour to public welfare, 
book, ff industrialists of each type under Fascism form a distinct 
ae class—what Mussolini has named a “ corporation.” 
ts members, forgetting where they severally reside, are 
expected thus to escape from the poor parochial politics and 
rable § family quarrels of a small neighbourhood, that they may 
h far § Consult together and act together on their own specific part 
ation § of the national enterprise. There are thirteen such groups, 
potic — and their representatives—forming a Council of 117 members 














































1 one § —have taken over the functions previously discharged by the 
those § Italian parliament. 
f the In this remarkable project two features should be care- 


> the § fully distinguished—the destructive criticism of “ natural 
itive — Tights,’ and the constructive proposal of “ corporative 
er of f State.” In Fascist exposition they are always most adroitly 
five connected, but acceptance of the latter by no means neces- 
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sarily follows from agreement with the former. Mussolijf Ob’ 
may be triumphantly successful as against the speculatiyg «the 4 
doctrines of Rousseau, and yet his alternative may promise pe clos' 
far worse consequences than have ever followed from the} gs “ lo 
Contrat Social. confus' 
This generation at least is not likely to quarrel with ap} yere g 
argument that the State is no mere temporary device, no} sy, t! 
mere necessary evil whose action should always be reduced to} rather 
a minimum. We are often reminded that within these last} gmult 
years we have at length seen the end of laissez faire, and§ (ham! 
Signor Rocco—the Fascist Minister of Justice—is no doubt| theirs 
correct in tracing back that strange maxim to the “‘ ideology” § mn offi 
of the French Revolution. It is the assertion of indefeasible purpo 
“‘ natural ’”’ rights, to be preserved without consideration off that ‘ 
consequences, which commonly obstructs social reform. But §Bisms 
what has this to do with the scheme for abolishing parlia- § to wr 
ment ? Under the substitute, surely freedom from parochial  plaus 
politics has been bought at a very high price. here 
Fascists may pour scorn upon the bombast of the French § centu 
Revolution, and in truth few can be more familiar with press 
revolutionary bombast than the former editor of L’ Avanti, | respe 
But it is not to rhetoric in general, it is only to rhetoric ina § But | 
particular cause that Mussolini has risen superior. The 
disciples of Rousseau may without fear challenge comparison 
of even the most overstrained passage about Liberty, 
Equality and Fraternity with the Fascist nonsense about} I 
creating high public spirit by intensifying the group-] wen 
consciousness of industrialists. We know those industrialists J in t] 
only too well: they illustrate what Bentham meant by the } men 
difficulty of ‘‘ snatching public service from the jaws of] by : 
private greed.’’ They will not be less but more greedy when | you 
segregated than when distributed. No one, surely, who has | pur 
watched the manceuvring of class interests, even when they } nov 
are forced in a measure to disguise themselves, and to affect | par 
a concern for the country as a whole, will desire to see this | tha 
practice authorised and stimulated. “ Every profession,” | anc 
says Mr Bernard Shaw in one of his pregnant aphorisms, “is | ha 
a conspiracy against the public ”’ : the public is not likely to| del 
be benefited by a change from local patriotisms to class} op 
antagonisms, from the naive prejudices of a district to the} qu 
fierce acquisitiveness of a manufacturing unit. The terri-| lit 
torial arrangement has its own faults, but it has at least} w 
accustomed people of different callings and ranks within the} sa 
same area to overcome in some degree the narrowness of 8} A 
special order by the common sentiments of a neighbourhood. | a 
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Mussolipi Obviously in the conflicts which must thus ensue within 
Peculatiy§ “the Corporative State ” dictatorial control would need to 
‘'Y promise pe closer than ever. The glorified form of what we now know 

from thel as “ lobbying ”’ would bring public business either to utter 

confusion or to a deadlock, unless a very peremptory decision 
el with an] were given in a crisis by the ultimate authority. Needless to 
€vice, no} say, this consideration is not at all against the scheme, but 
‘educed to} ther recommends it, in the estimate of Il Duce. Almost 
these lagt| imultaneously with his announcement about abolishing the 
faire, andi Chamber of Deputies, he informed a group of journalists that 
no doubt# theirs was a most dangerous weapon, that Fascism must have 
deology” fn official press to serve its central idea with homogeneity of 
1efeasible§ purpose from the first page of the newspaper to its end, and 
ration offthat ‘‘ the musketeering journalism of the past is gone.” 
rm. But§Bismarck’s novelty in state-craft, that of suborning editors 
2 pariia- #to write under Government control and dictation, but with a 
parochial § plausible pretence of independent criticism and estimate, has 
ere been superseded. As to the reasons, grounded on a 
é French § century and a half of world experience, why a free political 
lar with press is essential to public security, I shall not be so dis- 
:’ Avanti, | respectful to my readers as tospend time in setting them forth. 
oric = af But this necessary upshot of Fascism had to be indicated. 
r. e 
nparison 
Liberty, IV. 
e about} If we are to compare systems of government to any profit, 
group- | we must assume in each case a reasonable measure of honesty 
trialists J in the working. Better, no doubt, a bad system worked by 
- by the} men of honour and generosity than a good system worked 
jaws of | by swindlers, and it must be counted against any system if 
ly when | you can show that it lends itself in a special degree to the 
vho has | purposes of swindling. But there is no reason to adopt even 
2n they} now what would so lately have been accounted an utter 
0 affect | paradox—the idea that dictatorship or Seeeny is less likely 
ee this | than democracy to be spoiled in the working by selfishness 
ssion,” | and deceit. We become sharp satirists of what is close at 
ns, “is} hand, forgetting the worse evils from which we have been 
kely to} delivered, so that before long the past appears in sheer 
> class} optical illusion. How easy, for example, to extol the noble 
to the qualities of the soldier whom we have seen comparatively 
 terri-| little in politics, over the qualities far from noble of the lawyer 
t least} whom we have seen there too often! But, as Lord Bryce 
in the} said about the sequence of rulers in the republics of Latin- 
ss ofa} America, the man of law, though tricky, has not proved such 
thood. | a horror in despotism as the man of the sword. If our dis- 
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content hides from us the darker features of what was triej 
long ago, it may at least equally mislead us about what ha 
not been tried yet. ws 

What is the essence of parliamentary government? Ff 
purposes of caricature, it may be depicted as an appeal to the 
masses to judge, in heated and tumultuous assembly, the 
fine issues of trade and finance, of foreign affairs and inte. 
national relationship. It is easy to show how slight is the 
assurance of good result where a task so delicate has to be 
attempted with an instrument so clumsy. Probabilities of 








disaster may be set forth in appalling figures of the logic of 
chance. But the aphorists, as usual, have sacrificed truth to 
an epigram, and it is because he recognises how far their 
argument has drifted from the facts that the average citizen 
hears unmoved their forecasts of calamity. In the first place, 
he knows that in an English, a Canadian or an American 
election, the choice is seldom or never between the party of 
safety and the party of ruin : it is rather between two parties 
for each of which a great deal may be said, to either of which 
public affairs can with considerable confidence be com- 
mitted, and between which the differences are so inconsider- 
able that highly intelligent people often change their side 
from one contest to another. The average citizen, whatever 
he has heard said, or has even joined in saying amid the heat 
of an election battle, knows that it is not the old prophetic 
alternative of choice between blessing and curse which he 
has to face at the ballot box. He expects that whichever way 
the result turns out, men of competent brain and on the 
whole of honest patriotic purpose will be installed in power. 
So sure is he of this, that however strongly he may feel on 
the side of his own political group in the campaign, he will 
quickly after a defeat fall into a train of reflections about the 
value of a change, and the inevitable corruption of any party, 
even the best, when it has been in power too long. Moreover, 
every spectator of a contest can see how it is on no issues of 
technical or expert knowledge that the decision chiefly turns. 
As to which side is right on such points, the average voter is 
not more incompetent to judge than he is indisposed to 
inquire; and if Sir Josiah Stamp assails his ear with one 
story, while Mr John Maynard Keynes insists upon its 
contradiction, the average voter assumes that he can follow 
either without involving the State in any irreparable collapse. 
Perhaps he decides, most wisely of all, that he will follow 
each of them some part of the way, or follow them in turn 
and judge by results—as he might two rival physicians. 
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" tis just here—in his resolve to judge by results—that the 
average English or French or American voter will make his 
stand for the parliamentary system against any attempt to 
foist upon him a dictatorship based on pseudo-scientific 
reasoning. The essence of parliamentary government lies in 
the recurring opportunity to cashier our representatives for 
misuse of their trust. As in the case of doctors, we may be 

r critics of their method, but we recognise to what con- 
dition we have been conducted by it. And, in contrast with 
the case of the doctors, this time we have rival experts who 
will criticise one another in our presence with the utmost 








freedom ! 
It has often been urged that changes in political constitu- 


tion make no serious difference. Dr Johnson said he would 
not pay half a guinea to live under one form of government 
rather than under another. There is a great deal to be said 
for such a view, if we limit the possible varieties to those 
which the people can periodically change. Granted the 
recurrence at intervals not too far removed of a public 
accounting, it may matter little whether we have a republic 
or a monarchy or even an oligarchy. There may be the 
largest devolution of trust, especially as at present in the 
United States, to a highly trained Executive, always pro- 
vided that the power of recall is neither formally abolished 
nor rendered in practice too difficult of exercise. That no 
man, as Mr Baldwin has lately said, is either wise enough or 
good enough to have the interests of others at his arbitrary 
disposal, is a first truth about government, of which we have 
had such long experience that we should be ashamed not only 
to doubt it but to reargue it. 


V. 


Why, then, all this recent “ recoil from freedom,” as a 
writer in The Round Table has put it? For explanation I 
think we must turn not to faults of structure, but to faults 
of management. Public confidence in leaders will recover 
from many a shock, but not easily or completely from all 
shocks, and of late in not a few countries this guarantee has 
been subjected to a greater strain than it will bear. Perhaps 
public men are not less scrupulous than they used to be: in 
that case the public must have become rather more sensitive 
and vigilant : explain, for example, French reactions to the 
Stavisky case either way you choose. The misuse of parlia- 
mentary institutions has indeed been such that there is less 
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ground for surprise at their present insecurity than at the 
tenacious hold which it has taken so long to loosen. Doub} 
about our traditional dogmas on representative government 
has been like religious doubt, at first strictly forbidden, but 
growing stronger as the methods for repressing it became 
more obviously discreditable, until even the most resolute 
defenders of the ancient system have begun to welcome the 
critics who are merely modernist, not unbelieving. One 
observes the great source of trouble in that most depressi 
of scenes, an election campaign. To borrow a metaphor from 
a quite different field, party methods have meant such 
depreciating of the political currency, such debasing of the 
political coinage, that the arguments a speaker now presents 
in a campaign are looked at as men used to look at the 
Russian rouble or the German mark : every tender is received 
with suspicion. And for all this there seems to be no real 
remedy except moral deflation—a return in politics to the 
moral Gold Standard. 

To make the point clear, one must put it in a somewhat 
exaggerated form, taking advantage of what has been well 
called “‘ the crude vigor of antithesis.” It is not, I think, 
upon the leaders that criticism should wholly or even chiefly 
fall. The mood of easy public indulgence towards its corrup- 
tions has gone far to make political leadership still more 
corrupt. We have intimated to our politicians that only 
some of us desire, and none really expect, them to be quite 
honest. One can see this in our very altered use of some old 
terms. When the young American or Canadian student reads 
in Aristotle that “* ethics is a branch of politics,”” he wonders 
what such a paradox can mean, for he has commonly heard 
politics described as no serious enterprise, and not even an 
honest game, but only a game in which everyone is expected 
periodically to cheat, and to be deterred from cheating only 
when the national existence is at stake. Think of the sinister 
suggestiveness of the remark so usual on the eve of a trans- 
Atlantic general election, that the Government has an 
enormous advantage in control over the revision of the voters’ 
lists and choice of the returning officers !_ Watch the building 
in an American presidential contest of what is called a 
‘** Platform.” Listen to the pledges, proclaimed with full- 
throated unction by the candidate as the ideal by which he 
means to live or die: and remember how many of them were 
artfully plotted at a campaign committee, on the assumption 
that electors are moved by material self-interest alone, s0 
that the problem is so to combine the various appeals to 
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sfishness that those disappointed will have fewer votes than 
those gratified. Think of the promises, on a scale which all 
intelligent and informed men know to be impossible of 
fulfilment, but relied upon to serve for temporary fascination 
ofthe masses. To “ lose one’s vote ”’ means, in Canadian and 
American political parlance, to have voted on the losing side ; 
and as it is assumed that no man will do this deliberately— 
because the losing side will have no spoils with which to 


Ng f eward him—those who have done so are supposed to have 


essed wrong. So definite is this conviction that, no matter 





how dark may be the confidential forecast of its party agents, 
each side on the eve of the polling invariably proclaims its 
own triumph to be “‘ now assured ”’ ! 

Another horror of our time is the newspaper press. The 
public is subject to more than enough intellectual handicaps 
by reason of the complexity of the issues with which it has 
todeal. But even on issues it is well able to grasp, its sources 
of knowledge are often poisoned or withheld. On the daily 
ot weekly newspaper, supplemented now by wireless, the 
meat mass of the voters must depend, not only for advice 
about how to vote, but for their whole conception of what it 
isthat their votes will determine. To Mr Chesterton we owe 
asuggestive epigram about the rare occasions—the moments 
of tense public excitement—when the Press is paralysed into 
probity and accuracy. Professor Laski’s recent book, 
Democracy in Crisis, gives perhaps the clearest summary 
statement of the sombre facts up to date. But press cor- 
mption had begun long ago. There is a story which seems 
well authenticated, and which has indeed an unmistakable 
ting of truth, about Carlyle’s prescient vision on the subject 
three-quarters of a century back. One afternoon at a 
second-hand book-stall his eye caught this title on a cover : 
Satan’s Invisible World Displayed. ‘‘ That volume, I should 
suppose,” said Carlyle, ‘‘ must be an account of the British 
newspaper press.” Would he not have returned with 
sardonic wit to that conjecture if he had known the press of 
the twentieth century; the gigantic growth in newspaper 
circulation, together with the methods by which this is so 
often attained : the rigour of control exercised by advertisers, 
the artifices ever more ingeniously perfected for colouring the 
news in the interests of those who buy the advertising space ; 
the hideous portent of a newspaper Trust fraught with even 
deadlier peril than a beef Trust ; the almost complete dis- 
appearance of the independent editor? I think I can hear 
Carlyle say of it as he said of Puseyism : “ This also, in the 
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cycle of revolving ages, this also was a thing we were to see”| 
The newspaper, like the automobile and the aeroplane, has 
become an instrument not only of wider benefit but of subtle 
wickedness. Just as a recent report of the British Prisop 
Commissioners pointed out how the development of science 
had been fertile of new sorts of crime, even the telephone 
presenting fresh possibilities of combination to the mind of 
the resourceful criminal, so we have to take account of the 
dexterous exploitation of public simplicity, especially by the 
artists in large type and press pictures. For he who writes 
the newspaper headlines can afford to be quite careless of 









him who writes only the editorials. And there is too much 
point in Mr Wells’s new definition of a free press, as a press 
free to be bought by anybody. 

Can parliamentary government overcome these dis- 
advantages and survive ? Does it contain within itself the 
means of its own adequate reform ? One does not minimise 
the gravity of its faults, or forget that in our time they have 
had a special chance to work mischief. But one remembers 
how far democratic institutions have reformed themselves in 
the past ; how much finer on the whole parliament has become 
within a few generations ; and how if it often appears worse 
rather than better, this is largely because we have become 
more exacting in our demands upon it: and has not parlia- 
ment itself taught us thus to demand more? In truth demo- 
cratic representative institutions, with all their blemishes, 
seem alone in this, that they hold the means as well as the 
impulse of self-repair. Only a complete cynic will suppose 
that this, though true of parliaments past, is no longer true. 
And only a complete disregard for history will suggest thata 
like tendency to self-repair resides in despotism or dictator- 
ship. 

‘The true judgement is rather that of Mill, sixty years 
ago: ‘* There is a capacity,” he wrote, “ for self-denial in the 
masses of mankind which is never known until it is appealed 
to in the name of some great idea, some elevated sentiment.” 
The secure survival of parliament rests just on this—that 
through such representative institutions alone can the 
masses of mankind have a real organ of expression. They 
will not very long be content to be without one. 


HERBERT L. STEWART. 


Datnousi£ University, Hauirax, N.S. 
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CHRISTIANITY AND HELLENISM. 


SIR RICHARD W. LIVINGSTONE, 
President of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 


Tux essential life of the modern world, its chief creating and 
animating forces come from two countries, Palestine and 
Greece (for convenience I shall group Christianity and 
Judaism together and not attempt to analyse their differ- 
ences). Suppose these countries had never been, take away 
their contributions, what we mean by Europe would not 
exist. He who knows Palestine and Greece knows the germ 
of four-fifths or more of Western civilisation, and has seen 
its animating and sustaining forces in their simplest and 
purest form. This article attempts to indicate the chief 
contribution made to our civilisation, in points where 
Hellenism is deficient, by that Judaic-Christian view of life 
for which no single name exists, but which Matthew Arnold 
called Hebraism. 

Some thinkers have argued that it would have been better 
for humanity if Greek thought had been left to leaven and 
purify the pagan world, and if the persecution of Marcus 
Aurelius had exterminated the Christians and their creed. 
In that case, they think, Stoicism would have directed the 
minds of the ruling classes; under its influence a republic 
would have replaced the Empire, slavery have been gradually 
eliminated, and Europe in the ninth century have found 
itself morally a little in advance of the stage which it actually 
reached in the nineteenth. ne 

To this ingenious theory there is the practical objection 
that history took a different course, and that the culture of 
the rich, intelligent and puissant Greco-Roman society 
proved in fact weaker than the creed which educated Romans 
regarded as a prava superstitio and which, in many of its 
manifestations, was inferior to the culture which it destroyed. 
Christianity obviously had a survival value, and possessed 
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something which the world needed and which Hellenign 
lacked. But it is true that, superficially at least, Westen 
civilisation owes far more to Greece than to Palestine. }f 
Greece had never existed, our world would have bee 
impossible. If Palestine had never existed, if we descended 
in a straight line from Greece and Rome, if no Jewish o 
Christian influence had ever touched us, Europe, at least on 
the surface, might have been not very different from what it 
is to-day. Cicero, nearly 2,000 years ago, described Greege 
as the mother of civilisation, ‘‘ Athens, the source whence 
civilisation, knowledge, religion, agriculture, justice and law 
have sprung and spread into all lands.” 1 His phrase remains 
true to-day. Greece has contributed to our art and to ow 
architecture; and it has given us all our literary forms, 
from drama to history, from oratory to the epigram, from 
the novel to the essay ; the origins of our philosophy, our 
law and many of our political institutions and ideas; the 
first steps of many of our sciences; and, what is more 
important, the scientific spirit which has made a rational 
knowledge of the world possible. From that passion for 
knowledge which Europe learnt from Greece, comes our 
modern civilisation that has transformed the West and has 
gone out from the West to transform the East. And it is the 
most characteristic features of the modern world which 
derive from Greece. This is not a great religious age. The 
things on which we pride ourselves, of which we have a right 
to be proud, are our science and all that it has done for us, 

The debts which we owe to Greece in literature, art and 
science are obvious. We sometimes forget that we owe them 
things which perhaps come still nearer to our life—moral and 
political ideals which even to-day it is hard to better. In 
both one has a wide field from which to draw, and in which 
it is hard to select. But nothing illustrates better our actual 
indebtedness to Greece than what was the first, and is still 
the best, description of the democratic ideal. 


** Our constitution is named a democracy because it 
is in the hands not of the few, but of the many. But our 
laws secure equal justice for all in their private disputes, 
and our public opinion welcomes and honours talent in 
every branch of achievement, not for any sectional 
reason but on grounds of excellence alone. And as we 
give free play to all in our public life, so we carry the 
same spirit into our daily relations with one another. 


1 Pro Flacco, 62. 
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We have no black looks or angry words for our neighbour 
if he enjoys himself in his own way. Open and friendly 
in our private intercourse, in our public acts we keep 
strictly within the control of law.” ? 


is ideal may not commend itself to the champions of 
wthoritarianism in Russia, Italy and Germany ; but it is 
jemocracy as England and America understand it. 

Ihave tried to point out that Greece has given us science 
od literature and art and architecture and a vision of true 
democracy, a high moral ideal, all except religion. But no. 
Religion is there too. Even in the Bible, passages like the 
pllowing cannot be surpassed. 


** Evil, Theodorus, can never pass away; for there 
must always remain something which is antagonistic to 
good. It has no place in heaven, so of necessity it haunts 
the mortal nature and this earthly sphere. Therefore we 
ought to escape from earth to heaven as quickly as we 
can; and to escape is to become like God, as far as this 
is possible ; and to become like him is to become holy, 
just and wise. ...God is never in any way un- 
righteous—he is perfect righteousness—and those of us 
who are most righteous are most like him.” ? 


Apparently not much is left for Palestine, if our material 
tivilisation, our intellectual development, much of our art, 
our literature, our political ideals, our moral philosophy, are 
Greek in origin ; if even in religion Greece offers us a theism 
so exalted and pure. What remains? Very little, it would 
appear. Yet such a view would be a profound mistake. 
Palestine gave to the world’a different view of God and of 
man. 

This is not to depreciate the religious ideals which Greece 
offers or to minimise their greatness. Its philosophers had 
purified the crude and unorganised traditional polytheism 
into a rational belief in God, and created the natural theology 
which Christianity used as the substructure of its theological 
scheme. Yet it is not of religion that one thinks first when 
one thinks of Hellenism. Hellenism is not primarily a great 
religious civilisation. Religion is not the soul and life blood 
of Greece as it is of Palestine. Partly it is that Palestine 
believed in direct divine revelation and that Greek philosophy 
did not : that for the latter God was “‘ The Idea of the Good ”’ 
or “ The First Mover ” or ‘‘ The Ruling Principle,” while for 


1 Thucydides, II., 87. 2 Plato, Theaetetus, 176. 
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the former he was a person, vividly personal, whose will 
directly communicated to law-givers and prophets and wh 
nature was revealed by His Son taking the form of man a 
leading a human life on earth. Such belief gave a definiteng rite 
and sense of certainty about the Divine, its nature and j, once 
purposes which Hellenism never possessed and which Augy 
tine describes with characteristic psychological insight, © 


** It is one thing from some wooded height to behg; 
the land of peace, yet find no road thereto, and struggk 
vainly towards it through pathless wilds, beset by hy 
ambushments of runagates, with their prince, the lig 
and the dragon.” That is Platonism. ‘“ It is anothe 
thing to march thitherwards along the high road, built 
by the care of the heavenly Emperor.” ! That jj 
Christianity. 


In their approach to the problem of life the two civilisa. 
tions start at opposite ends. Greece starts at the human end, 
In building up an ethical system Plato begins with human 
psychology, Aristotle starts with the conceptions of the good 
prevalent among men. They work from the seen to the 
unseen. Palestine begins at the opposite end and works from 
God down to man. Superficially the results appear the same, 
Though the Greeks start with man they reach God. The chief} °* 
Greek philosophies are theistic. Even Epicurus admits the . 
existence of gods, though he denies them any part in the 
government of the world. Plato’s ethics begin in psychology ™ 
but end in religion. But for Plato theism is a deduction from | 
his view of the world, not the prime reality with which he} “ 
begins. The Bible has a different attitude. Whereas God is PA 
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a conclusion to the Greek, to the Hebrew he is the main 
premise. Hence a difference of emphasis. The real subject 
of Greek literature is man. God is there, a remote and 
mysterious presence in the background, but the stage is filled 
and the audience’s eyes are held by a frailer and more 
familiar figure. Toda ta Sewa xdvderv avOpamov Sewdrepo 
méde. begins a famous chorus of Sophocles, “* There are 
many wonderful things, and nothing more wonderful than 
man.” Certainly the achievements of Hellenic man justi 

that abrupt outburst which begins with the trick of a Gr 

girl and passes into the praise and prophecy of human 
civilisation. Man has done so much ; the earth is his servant, 
the winds and the sea obey him. He will do so much more. 
ém, ovdevy amopos epxerar “for every emergency he has 4 
1 Confessions, VII., 21. 
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ce.” The one power he cannot subdue is death. The 
subject of the Bible, on the other hand, is not man but God, 
and every page bears witness to what is uppermost in its 
writers’ minds. Sophocles thinks of the earth and sees at 
once the plough breaking up its surface for human use; of 
the sea, and lo! a Greek boat making its way in windy 
weather through the turmoil of breaking waves. The 
Hebrew also thinks of earth and sea; but at once a figure 
overshadows them: ‘‘ In His hand are all the corners of the 
earth and the strength of the hills is His also. The sea is His 
and He made it, and His hands prepared the dry land.” 
Everything brings that figure before the Jew’s eyes. He 
sees the heavens and they declare the glory of God; the 
clouds drift overhead—they are the dust of His feet. 
The intrigues of Egypt and Assyria are not the statecraft 
of empires, but the means of His judgements; the hostile 
armies at the gates of Jerusalem are His instruments of 
punishment. 

Palestine, then, conceived God as a person, formed a clear 
idea of his character and purposes, and, inevitably placed 
religion in the centre of life as the greatest of all interests. 
This had a speculative and a practical result. It drove the 
invisible world into the foreground. It filled men with the 
sense that behind the shows of life there existed an ultimate 
reality, which must hold the key to their destiny and the clue 
to right conduct. It insisted that the things which are seen 
are temporal, and that the things which are not seen are 
eternal. That is the truth which Palestine grasped more 
tenaciously and testified more insistently than Greece. In 
a sense she grasps and testifies nothing else. At its worst 
this conviction led to a narrowness and bigotry from which 
Hellenism is free ; but it redeemed men from any easy, self- 
contented superficiality in their view of life. Puritanism 
might close the theatre and pen the human mind into a 
dreary pietism. But it saved it from the society paper and 
the cheap press. And at its greatest, Hebraism has a sub- 
limity adequate to the mystery in the heart of things and 
hardly to be found elsewhere. There is justice in Jowett’s 
remark on reading the medieval hymn, Dies irae: “‘ A voice 
out of the depths of the Middle Ages; we catch from them 
deeper feelings than we are capable of.” There is justice in 
Carlyle’s complaint that Socrates was ‘‘ too much at home 
in Zion.” Being “ too much at home in Zion” is a defect, 
in a far more aggravated form, of our age, which lives in the 
visible and external world more entirely than any of its 
Vou, XXXIII. No. 8. 12* 
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predecessors, has time for little else, and has so far mastered 
it as to forget that the known is still as nothing in comparison 
with the unknown, and that for all our discoveries and 
material triumphs Zion remains infinitely mysterious, 
Palestine prevents men from being too much at home in 
Zion, or forgetting that it exists. 

But the Hebraic conception of God as a person, whose 
character and will is clearly known, has an effect not only on 
men’s view of life, but on their conduct of it. It leads not 
only to moral earnestness—there is no want of that in Plato 
or the Stoics—but to a passion for moral reform, a clear view 
of what it consists in, and an ardent determination to achieve 
it, which are not Greek. Matthew Arnold was right in saying 
that Hebraism aims at practice rather than theory, at doing 
rather than knowing, and that its chief ideas were conduct 
and obedience to law. This is so, though he ignored the 
reason for it and missed the very heart of Hebraism. The 
centre of Judaism was not as Arnold thought, a passion for 
abstract righteousness, in which the Bible shows no interest. 
Righteousness attracted the Jew not for its own sake, but as 
the will of a personal God. The Judaism of Arnold is Judaism 
with God omitted; and that is not Judaism at all. Apart 
from God the Jew neither knew faith nor recognised sin, 
Just because he believed that the will of God was declared 
and certain, he felt driven to bring it to pass on earth. When 
that will was known, it seemed intolerable that it should be 
unobeyed. Isaiah and Paul were not preaching a law, man- 
made and therefore fallible, but the commands of the Maker 
of the Universe. ‘‘ The Lord God hath spoken, who can but 
prophesy.” This is the belief that gave a definiteness, con- 
viction and urgency to their message, which no abstract 
argument could have given, and that made them propagan- 
dists as well as preachers. ‘‘ The zeal of thine house hath 
eaten me up.” The extravagance of the metaphor reveals an 
intensity peculiar to Hebraism. 

It is not that the Greeks lacked great moralists. In 
Socrates they have one of the famous martyrs of mankind. 
The two greatest handbooks of morals and three of the 
greatest moral systems are Greek. But a passionate restless- 
ness for moral reform is not Greek. It is not fair to say that 
their virtue is passive rather than active; yet even about 
Socrates there is a touch of quietism. He does not agonise 
for his beliefs like the prophets or the apostles. 

The Greeks created the conception of natural morals as 
of natural religion, and made of both all that men could make. 
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They never knew the unquestionable imperative of a direct 
Divine command. A moral law is binding: but it has not 
the urgency of an authoritative personal will. It is easier to 
disobey a principle than the Ruler of the universe. That 
perhaps is why the Greeks have no word for sin, and why 
their attitude to wrongdoing was disapproval, not, as with 
Jew and Christian, horror. 

This is not the place to discuss which of the views, Greek 
or Hebrew, is right. We will simply note the antithesis 
between these two small peoples, so utterly unlike, yet, taken 
together, the sources of nearly all the worth of Western 
civilisation. They approach the problem of life from different 
ends. Greece starts with man, with the seen. Palestine 
starts with the unseen, with God. Each method has its 
merits and dangers. Greece achieves a richness of human 
life, a full development of human gifts and faculties, such as 
we do not find in Palestine. Starting with unaided human 
nature, it makes of it the best that can be made, developing 
its faculties and instincts till the bare rugged trunk of 
primitive man blossoms in the many-coloured flowers of art, 
literature, science and thought, and we have a human being 
that justifies and illustrates Hamlet’s exclamation, “* What 
a piece of work is a man! how noble in reason! how 
infinite in faculty! in form and moving how express and 
admirable! in action how like an angel! in apprehension 
how like a god! the beauty of the world! the paragon of 
animals ! ”’ 

Most of us would probably prefer to have lived in Greece 
in the age of Pericles rather than in the prosperous days of 
the Jewish monarchy or under the Hasmoneans. Certainly 
we would find it a world more like our own. We may think 
that it is all which human nature demands or is entitled to. 
Or we may think it incomplete without Palestine, with its 
intense and continual sense of an unseen Reality behind the 
shows of things, and with its perception of that Reality as a 
personal God, the Creator, King, Father and Judge, who, 
through men as his instruments, brings to pass on earth and 
in time a righteous will. 


Palestine also gave the world a different view of man as 
well as of God. On the surface this might seem unneeded. 
There are few achievements open to humanity which Greece 
does not allow for, encourage and inspire. It has room for 
the athlete, the soldier, the politician, no less than the 
philosopher, the artist, the man of science. Quotquot agunt 
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homines, all the activities of man, are written in the pages of 
Hellenism, and nothing that is human is alien from it. Each 
faculty and occupation has its dpery or “ excellence,” and 
all dperd: are in their due place and proportion good. Ye 
Hellenism has its gaps. 

The man it admires is the complete man, perfectly ful. 
filling human nature, using all its faculties, achieving all its 
dperat, exercising the highest powers of the soul. ‘“ The 
good for man,” Aristotle says, “is a spiritual activity, 
following dpery and if there is more than one dpery, 
following the best and most complete.” ! But if it is to be 
realised, several conditions must be fulfilled. ‘‘ We must 
add,” Aristotle continues, “in a complete life. For one 
swallow does not make a summer, nor does one day: and 
one day, or a eit time, does not make a man blessed and 
happy.” Nor is this all. 


“* Evidently it needs external goods as well; for it is 
impossible or not easy to do what is noble unless fur. 
nished with external means. There are many things 
that can only be done through the instrumentality of 
friends or wealth or political power ; and there are some 
things, such as good birth, good looks and good children 
(evrexvia), the lack of which take the lustre from 
happiness.” 2 


Aristotle then proceeds to say that a man who is extremely 
ugly or low-born or childless “‘ is not likely to be very happy”; 
still less one who has bad children or bad friends, or who has 
lost good ones. This list of accessories is formidable, and it 
is depressing to reflect how few human beings, on such a view 
of things, can be fully happy. Ill-health, early death, child- 
lessness, unsatisfactory children, low-birth, poverty or any 
one of.these debar men, not only from being happy in our 
sense of the word, but from achieving that good which is the 
aim of life. The earthly paradise is reserved for the fortunate 
and well-to-do. The vast majority of men can never enter it. 

But that is not all. Happiness lies in the perfection of the 
highest part of man. Therefore it depends not on wealth, 
nor on beauty or any physical endowment, but on the 
excellence of the reason. It is, in Aristotle’s words, “a 
spiritual activity following the best and most complete 
dpery.”” But the best dpery is that of the rational part of 
man. For the reason, to Aristotle, is the noblest thing in 
him. Here is another bar to the winning of happiness, a 

1 Nic. Ethics, I., 7, 15. 2 Ib., I., 8, 15. 
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further impediment to the attainment of the good for 
man. If it cannot be achieved without high intelligence, 
the greater part of mankind are excluded from the highest 


It may be said that the “ reason” is much more than 
what we mean by the intellect. That, of course, is true. It 
may also be said that too much stress has here been laid on 
the views of Aristotle. But Aristotle’s insistence that the 
“reason” is the noblest thing in man is characteristic of 
Greek thought. The doctrine appears in its early stage and 
controls it throughout its later development. ‘‘ Thought 
(3 dpovev) is the supreme virtue (dperj)” (Heraclitus). 
*Contemplation (ewpia) and the freedom which it gives are 
the end of life ” (Anaxagoras). ‘‘ It is not by the body or by 
wealth that men come to happiness, but by rightness and 
richness of understanding ”’ (Democritus). To Plato the 
reason (voids) is, or should be, supreme. To Socrates good- 
ness depends on knowledge. The Stoics hold that the 
essential Nature of man lies in his Reason, and that goodness 
consists in obeying the Reason. Even practical philosophers 
like the Cynics are at bottom intellectualists. ‘‘ Wisdom,” 
said Antisthenes, ‘‘ is the surest castle. It is neither betrayed 
nor demolished. We must fortify ourselves in the impreg- 
nable reasonings of the individual mind.” It is not surprising 
that the mind, taking that word in its widest sense, should 
seem the noblest, as it is the characteristic, possession of man. 
But if it is so, there are large classes of men who are born 
incapable of ‘‘ happiness.”” What meaning can Hellenism 
have for the ordinary worker in factory or farm ? How many 
inhabitants of our big cities could understand its ideals, or, 
if they understood, could achieve them? Happiness is the 
privilege of a small élite, a tiny fraction of mankind. 

In part, this difficulty was met by the Stoics. Unlike 
Aristotle, they held that ‘‘ happiness” had nothing to do 
with material goods or external circumstance ; that it was 
a condition of the soul, independent of all outside things. 


** Good,” they maintained, “‘ consists in the virtues, 
wisdom, righteousness, courage, temperance, etc., and 
evil in their opposites, unwisdom, unrighteousness, etc., 
while life, health, pleasure, beauty, strength, wealth, 
fame, good birth and the opposites of these, death, ill- 
ness, labour, ugliness, weakness, poverty, disrepute and 
low-birth, are neutral and immaterial.” 


On this view, the good for man is open to a far larger circle 
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than Aristotle would allow. It is a purely spiritual thing 
and neither poverty, nor ill-health, nor any material is a bay 
to possessing it. But another bar remains. Even the Stoic 
did not escape intellectualism. Wisdom heads the list of their 
virtues. The reason is the highest thing in man. Sapiens, 
“‘ the wise man,”’ is the habitual description of the Stoic. It 
is by the use of the intelligence that man becomes master 
of his fate. This is no creed for the ignorant and humble, 

It was Christianity that made the masses something mor 
than “ supers ”’ on the stage of life, by insisting that the 
highest virtue in man was love. Plato had subordinated 
power, money and pleasure to the reason. But St Paul took 
a step further. To the quality which he calls love he sub- 
ordinates the reason itself; the life of the mind, though it js 
neither disregarded nor disowned, becomes a secondary 
thing. 









** Though I have the gift of prophecy and understand 
all mysteries and all knowledge ... and have not 
charity, I am nothing. . . . Charity never faileth, but 
whether there be prophecies they shall fail; whether 
there be tongues, they shall cease; whether there he 
knowledge, it shall vanish away.” 


This is a new humanism, a new conception of the supreme 
human dperyj. Further, this dperj, love, is within the 
reach of every human being. The philosopher and artist may 
achieve it. But so may the illiterate and unintelligent. In 
the Christian view the best thing in life, the highest thing in 
man, can be possessed and enjoyed by the most obscure, 
insignificant and humble of mankind. We are too accus- 
tomed to this idea to be surprised by it ; but without the life 
of Christ it would have seemed fantastic. There is no sign 
of such a notion in Greek thought, which more suo follows 
Nature, “listening to her”; and Nature is a confirmed 
aristocrat. The word democracy is not found in her vocabu- 
lary. The children she loves and favours are her finest off- 
spring, the men and women born with a force of intelligence 
and personality that raises them above the common lot and 
gives the kingdoms of this world into their hands. Not, 
indeed, that she has much belief in the aristocracy of birth, 
or any belief in the aristocracy of wealth. Those aristocracies 
are not hers. They are, as the Greeks would have said, vopy, 
ov dice, the products of Convention, not of Nature. The 
Greek discards both (and so far prepares the world for 
democracy). But, while indifferent to the aristocracy of 
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birth, Plato and Aristotle accept the aristocracy of natural 
endowment, and hold that men rank according to their 
capacity to lead the life of the reason. That appeared to be 
the obvious teaching of nature, and, like true Greeks, they 
accepted it. To them Shakespeare would have seemed, as a 
man, on a far higher level than Pembroke or Southampton, 
Handel than his royal patron, Faraday and Darwin than any 
aristocrat of their day. They would have thought it incon- 
ceivable that all alike, poet and thinker and patron, together 
with the meanest Warwickshire peasant, were in the greatest 
things on an equality, and all capable of the highest dpery. 
Most of the Beatitudes would have been meaningless to vhens 
“The natural man receiveth not the things of the Spirit of 
God; for they are foolishness unto him.” 

Thus while Greece is the mother of political democracy, 
Christianity brought spiritual democracy into the world. It 








gave the masses a spiritual life of their own, in which they 
are on an equality with the rich and the wise. The word 
Hellenism suggests Homer and the great dramatists, Pericles 
or Thucydides, Ionian thought : the Academy, the Lyceum, 
the Stoa, the Museum of Alexandria are the true foci of the 
Greek achievement. The Christian churches have their 
equivalents to these; but the Poverelli or the Poor Clares 
are closer to its heart than Gregory or Calvin, and the Cata- 
combs or the slums have been more characteristic centres of 
its real life than the Vatican or the Councils of the Church. 
This indicates a changed emphasis, a humanism other than 
that of Greece, a different view of man. In making Love the 
supreme dpery of man, Christianity substitutes a democratic 
spiritual ideal, for one which was aristocratic within the reach 
of all. Thereby it both reached the many whom Hellenism 
had left in the cold, and enriched and completed the life which 
Hellenism had given to the few. 


‘** There can be no doubt what elements in the (Chris- 
tian) record have evoked a response from all that is best 
in human nature. The Mother, the Child and the bare 
manger; the lowly man, homeless and self-forgetful, 
with his message of peace, love and sympathy: the 
suffering, the agony, the tender words as life ebbed, the 
final despair: and the whole with the authority of 
supreme victory. . . . Can there be any doubt that the 
power of Christianity lies in its revelation in act, of that 
which Plato divined in theory ? ” 


If Professor Whitehead had written ‘“‘ that which Plato failed 
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to divine in theory,” his statement would have been abgo, Ch 
lutely correct. early | 
had n 

According to Christianity the highest life ever lived o,§ deny‘ 
earth was one of which suffering and love were the oyt.§ Acco! 


standing marks. This led to a new view of the problem off one ¢ 
suffering. The Greeks had felt acutely the tragedy of jj. § point 
health, bereavement and death ; the worth and brilliance of § sem 
their life made its transitoriness more bitter. The earlier age § They 
attempted no answer to the problem. It recognised the § yet, 
shadows of life with characteristic candour, yet without § Chris 
becoming bitter or cynical or unnerved, and without losing | men 
the capacity to live life to the full. The heroic literature js § It bh: 
full of passages like the following. sorrc 


5 
** As are the generations of leaves, such are those of oad 
men. The wind scatters them on the ground, and the § (rec 


forest buds and puts forth more when the spring season 
comes. So, of the generations of men one puts forth and the 
another ceases.”’ 1 


There is no comfort or compensation here ; only endurance, § suff 
The later philosophic schools attempted an answer. The § 45 2 
good for man, the Stoics argued, is a spiritual good. It con- 
sists in willing and acting rightly. This power no one can | 
take from us. It is untouched by suffering, ill-health and tho 
earthly failure, and independent of death. But if Stoicism } its” 
can arm us against these evils, it breaks down in the face of J rea 
bereavement. True, the Stoics had their shield even against J dot 
the loss of friends and family. Epictetus counsels men to § Th 
secure themselves by reflections such as these : fiel 


“It is silly to want your children and your wife and }  ji¢, 
your friends to live for ever, for that means that you 
want what is not in your control to be in your control, 
what is not yours to be yours.” ‘* You must remind 
yourself that you love a mortal, and that nothing you t 
love is your very own. It is given you for the moment, 


. , st 
not for ever. . . . So whisper to yourself as you kiss at 
your child, ‘To-morrow you will die’; and to your C: 
friend, ‘ To-morrow you or I shall go away, and we shall te 
see one another no more ’.” 2 fr 

The words show how cold, if magnificent, is the iceberg of w 
egoism on which the Stoic isolates himself in the company of 
virtue. 


1 Homer, Iliad, VI., 146. # TII., 24. Ench., 18. 
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Christianity confronted the problem as frankly as the 
early Greeks, and, if it did not solve, overcame it as Hellenism 
had never done. Unlike the Stoics, the Christians did not 
deny the existence of suffering. In a sense they insisted on it. 
According to them, the highest life ever lived on earth was 
one of which suffering was an outstanding mark. They 

inted to Jesus with the terror of death upon him in Geth- 
gemane ; with a cry of desolation upon the Cross on Calvary. 
They did not pretend that men could escape suffering. And 
yet, with all this material for despair, the final note of 
Christianity is—not in theory only, but in the actual lives of 
men and women—one of trust, of love, of transcendent joy. 
It has not denied but actually utilised and transformed 
sorrow and pain.! That Christianity could achieve this was 
due to its conception of a suffering God, which was “ to the 
Greeks foolishness.”’ It is possible to agree here with the 
Greeks, and to hold that truth entitles men to no better 
armour against suffering than the reasonings of Stoicism or 
the defiance of the Heroic Age. But undoubtedly Chris- 
tianity has done what Hellenism failed to do: it has made 
suffering appear as part of the texture of life and merely not 
as a destructive and purposeless rent in its fabric. 


Greece found the world without science, without political 
thought, with crude religious beliefs, and with a life which at 
its worst was brutish, at its best utterly inadequate to the 
reach and capacity of human nature. When her work was 
done, the idées méres of modern civilisation had been born. 
The scientific spirit had been created and set to work in every 
field of nature and of human activity ; science, philosophy, 
literature, art, politics were in being ; and an ideal of human 
life and nature had been conceived, which, in its own kind, is 
still unsurpassed. 

There are three possible views of the relation of Chris- 
tianity to this achievement. At one extreme is the view 
taken by some Christian apologists in the bitterness of their 
struggle with paganism, that Christianity superseded and 
annulled Hellenism. This view is untenable. To go back on 
Greece would be to cut the main nerve of modern civilisation, 
to attenuate and impoverish life, and to leave man shrunk 
from his full dimension, with some of his noblest capacities 
unused. It has never been the view of the Church. 

At the other extreme is the view that the true line of 


1 The idea, and in some cases the phrases, of the above passage are 
taken from Von Hiigel, Essays and Addresses, 107 f. 
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world progress lies through Greece: that Christianity jg , 
deviation from it, that the prospects which it opens y 
though noble and beautiful, are only a mirage and that we 
must return to a road, which may be austere, rough and toil. 
some, but is based on the solid rock, and, if followed faith. 
fully and persistently, will lead not, indeed, to a heavenly city, 
but to heights far beyond our present reach. 

Between these two views lies a third—that Christianity 
is neither a cancellation of nor a declension from Hellenism, 
but a development and completion of it, that it enlarged the 
Greek conception of man, defined more fully the idea of God, 
and emphasised more justly the place of religion in life. This 
has been the view of the Church. So, quite naturally, its 
Doctors adopted the philosophies of Plato and Aristotle to 
provide the basis of natural religion for their theology of 
revelation. So Augustine, starting from the Hortensius of 
Cicero and the libri Platonici, went on from Plato to Christ, 
finding in Greek a road that took him far on his journey, yet 
left him short of a permanent habitation for the human 


spirit. 
R. W. LIVINGSTONE. 
Corpus Curist1 COLLEGE, 
OxrorD. 
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IN DEFENCE OF LOISY. 


L. J. COLLINS, M.A., 
Vice-Principal, Westcott House, Cambridge. 


Is an insistence upon a large measure of historical accuracy 
in the Gospels essential to Christianity ? It has been said 
that M. Loisy’s book, La Naissance du Christianisme, is 
perhaps. the greatest attack on Christianity which has ever 
been launched. This is perhaps true; but may it not be an 
attack on Christianity in inverted commas? That is to say, 
is the book more than an attack on preconceived conceptions 
of what Christianity is ? 

M. Loisy issues a challenge to those who, because the 
dogmas of the Church are dependent upon a traditional 
interpretation of them, accept as historically true the 
accounts given in the New Testament of the birth of 
Christianity. He also challenges those who, by critical 
methods, seek to find just that amount of historicity in the 
Gospels which will enable them to find support for the 
dogmas of their choice: those who strive to make, on 
historical grounds, a compromise between Christianity and 
modern scientific knowledge. To attempt to justify Christian 
beliefs on a basis of the historical certainty of facts recorded 
in the New Testament is to create a Christianity in inverted 
commas, just as surely as an irrational acceptance of 
authority does the same. New Testament critics generally 
tend to accept as historical only that which is in accordance 
with their beliefs or which does no violence to the demands 
made upon them by modern science. 

M. Loisy exposes the fallacies both of the orthodox 
method of dealing with the problem of Christian origins and 
also of the methods of “ liberalism ”’ and “‘ modernism ”’ of 
dealing with the same problem. On the one hand he 
emphasises the absurdity of making history out of doctrinal 
necessity, and on the other hand he shows that the logical 
371 
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result of trying to find the exact historical Jesus is to redug 
the Christian creed to nearly nothing. For if we apply the 
canon that only what can be demonstrated as historically 
accurate is to be believed, we find very little in the New 
Testament which can be accepted as true. 

La Naissance du Christianisme is undoubtedly an attack 
upon Christianity as understood and expressed by Catholic 
orthodoxy ; it also deals a blow at the liberals and modernists 
alike, who attempt to construct anything in the nature of a 
static Christian creed in conformity with modern secular 
knowledge. Whether the Christian creeds are understood in 
the light of an accurate knowledge of the Jesus of history, 
or whether the Jesus of history is created in the light of later 
doctrinal developments, the results of the researches of 
M. Loisy are shatteringly destructive ; his book is certainly 
“the greatest attack on historical Christianity which has 
ever been launched.” But fortunately the Christian message 
does not depend, for example, upon the historicity or other 
wise of the fourth Gospel. As a New Testament critic, 
M. Loisy reduces the historical evidence for the truth of the 
creeds of the Church to a minimum; but, at the risk of 
repeating what has already been said, we note that he only 
carries to its logical conclusion the method employed by most 
modern critics, including those who oppose him, wherein that 
only is accepted as true which can be proved to be founded 
on historical fact. 

In the scientific field of New Testament criticism, M. Loisy 
is one among many ; but his experience, his balance of judge- 
ment, and his scholarship commend him to a very prominent 
place in the front rank among biblical critics. He would be 
the first to recognise that his work must be judged on its 
merits. In conversations which I have been privileged to 
have with him, he has shown himself to be fully aware of the 
fact that his conclusions in regard to the reconstruction of 
the history of the birth of Christianity might have to be 
radically altered in the light of possible future discoveries in 
biblical criticism. By confining themselves to attacks on his 
apparently destructive conclusions as critic of the New 
Testament his adversaries have largely failed to appreciate 
the excellent constructive work which he has done. 

Dr Taylor’s article in the HinBerT JouRNAL of October 
1934 seems to be sufficiently lacking in a full and sympathetic 
understanding of the work of M. Loisy to demand a reply in 
his defence. It concerns itself chiefly with an attempt to 
refute his scientific conclusions ; and in doing so it falls into 
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the error of assuming that to condemn these conclusions is to 
save Christianity from the attacks of a disbeliever. It is, 
itorically haps, unfortunate that M. Loisy has ceased to call himself 
the New #4 Christian; for this fact has led those who disagree with 
him to take it for granted that he is not one; whereas in 

Nn attack § fact he has merely renounced his attachment to the forms in 
Catholic { which Christianity has clothed itself. His memoirs make it 
dernists | quite clear that to him Christianity, in all its present forms, 
ure of g | isa term which has a static significance ; he finds it difficult, 
Secular | perhaps, to disabuse himself of the idea that Christianity and 

stood in | Roman Catholicism are synonymous; it would be amazing 
history, | indeed if “‘ the disturbing possibilities of thinking amid the 
of later § thunders of the Vatican ” should not influence him to some 
ches of extent. But some of the attacks levelled against him by 
rtainly | Protestant theologians cannot but drive him further from 
ich has § participation within the Christian body ; whereas a careful 
hessage § survey of his utterances and writings make it clear that only 
Other. ja biassed adherence to some particular expression of the 
critic, § Christian religion would compel us to consider him an anti- 

of the § Christian. 
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y Most It is not possible here, for reasons of space, to consider in 


nthat | detail Dr Taylor’s article ; we must pay attention rather to 
unded | the general line of his criticism of M. Loisy. He contents 
himself throughout with an analysis of the conclusions drawn 
Loisy | by M. Loisy in regard to the Gospels and Acts from the 
udge- § historical point of view. 

nent On historical grounds it may be true, for example, that 
Id be § itis a mistake to conclude that a distinction can be drawn in 
m its | the Acts between Luke’s original work and the treatment it 
sd to | has received at the hands of an unscrupulous second-century 
fthe | compiler. But Dr Taylor’s use of the word “ unscrupulous ” 
m of | suggests, firstly, that he has failed to realise that M. Loisy 
o be | has modified the views expressed in his commentary on the 
esin | Acts ofthe Apostles, published in 1920, in which he concluded 
n his that Luke was the first author of the third Gospel and of Acts ; 
New | in the introduction to his ‘‘ Gospel according to St Luke,” 
“late published in 1924, and in La Naissance du Christianisme, 
Chapter I., he puts forward the hypothesis that Luke was 
»ber only a source, the best source available, for post-apostolic 
etic and second-century canonical redactions of the Acts alone. 
y in And secondly, it suggests that he has missed the main point 
of Loisy’s conclusions as New Testament critic, namely, that 
nto the New Testament writings were the fruits of faith and were 
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quite definitely and openly written for teaching and mission. 
ary purposes. The question of the unscrupulousness of the 
authors does not arise : 


“* The presumption of historical memoirs written and 
preserved as such, is in complete contradiction with the 
circumstances of their origin and of their use. They 
were, beyond all things, a means of Christian teaching, 
and they have never been anything else, except in the 
imaginations of modern theologians.” } 


It is true that Dr Kirsopp Lake in Vol. V. of The Begin. 
nings of Christianity makes only a passing allusion to the 
hypothesis put forward by Loisy, and then only to disagree 
with it ; but both Lake and Loisy are in complete agreement 
that the faith of the early church is of paramount importance 
in the construction of the story of Christian origins. They 
disagree with each other and with Dr Taylor on the actual 
critical problems. But this only emphasises how impossible 
it is, on historico-critical grounds alone, to arrive at an 
adequate appreciation of the significance of the Christian 
religion. 

Again, it is not sufficient to discuss, as does Dr Taylor, 
whether or not the Gospels are “ liturgical catechisms con- 
taining the cult-legend of the Lord Jesus Christ.” It is 
possible that the “‘ Gospels preserve a substantially correct 
record ”’ of what occurred. The point really is, surely, that 
whatever they are, they are only of value in so far as they are 
an expression of la foi d’humanité, and that is the point which 
M. Loisy insists upon. It is the faith of the primitive church 
which gives their existing form to the New Testament records 
of our Lord’s life and teaching. It is faith which creates the 
figure of Jesus in the Gospels ; and no amount of historical 
analysis will establish whether the judgement of faith is right 
or wrong. Historical analysis can discover only the bare 
outlines of a human life which in some mysterious way 
become the focus point for the living faith of humanity, 
expressing itself through Peter and the primitive Christian 
community. This is neither to deny that Christianity is an 
historical religion nor to be blind to the fact that Peter’s faith 
was directed towards the person of the Lord Jesus. So the 
critical hypotheses of M. Loisy do not forbid the Christian 
assumption that Jesus was the revealer of the spiritual truths 


1 Quotation from a letter to the writer of this article, dated January 
25, 1935. 
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of the Gospels ; but this assumption must be made by faith 
and not through historical analysis. 

Dr Taylor is most critical when he discusses Loisy’s 
estimate of the historic Jesus. “* Is it possible,” he asks, “* on 
the basis of his results, to account for the birth of Chris- 
tianity?’? This is a question which needs most careful 
consideration. 

The portrait which Loisy draws of Jesus is certainly 
“exceedingly bare.”” Jesus was the prophet who heralded 
the kingdom of God. His teaching was eschatological, and 
he looked for the fulfilment of the Old Testament prophecies 
of the coming Reign of God in the near future. His earthly 
ministry was of short duration, perhaps only a few months ; 
and then he suffered an ignominious death on the Cross, alone 
and defeated. That was the end. He had offered himself to 
the world as grand envoyé of God ; he had died the death of 
acommon criminal. Little more is known of the historical 
Jesus except that he had a certain number of followers. 
What, then, changed this little band of disillusioned 
disciples into the founders of the Church of Christ ; what 
forces were at work in the hearts and minds of these simple 
men to persuade them that this ordinary human Jesus, who 
had led them to so shameful a disaster at Jerusalem, was risen 
from the dead, exalted to the right hand of God ? 

It was faith, la fot de Pierre, which, according to Loisy, 
effected so marked and so wonderful a change. “It is the 
iner work of faith,” he says, ‘‘ which raised Jesus for those 
who believed in him from the first.” 
It is not unreasonable of Dr Taylor to ask the question 
whether the picture of Jesus, as Loisy sees him, is sufficiently 
striking to account for the faith of Peter. If Jesus were 
indeed only the fanatical Jewish prophet, purely human, 
making no claim to be more, then it is incredible that the 
faith of Peter in him should have been such as to turn the 
world upside-down ; to account for the birth of Christianity 
on this ground is to exalt Peter into just as prominent a 
how as the Gospels would have us exalt the Lord Jesus. 
aith, it is true, may remove mountains; when stirred to 
fanatical fervour the faithful may perform any office from 
the burning of a heretic to the invention of legends to glorify 
the object of faith: but the object of faith generally has 
something, real or imaginary, on which to base its claim to 
the discipleship of its devotees. And the faith of Peter seems 
to have been so free from fanaticism that it is difficult not 
to believe that its origin is to be found in the depth and 
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reality of a personal devotion to an object of faith, itself fre 
from any violent or fanatical associations. 

On the basis of probability, it is likely that an insignificant 
Jesus could not become the object of such a faith as M. Loi 
imputes to Peter and his associates. And if Dr Taylor is 
correct in saying that “ the picture of Jesus, as Loisy see 
him, is purely human, it is exceedingly bare, and it can hardly 
be said to express the characteristics of greatness,” then his 
condemnation, perhaps, stands justified. But has he not cop. 
fused the historical critic with the constructive moralist} 
As a critic of the New Testament, M. Loisy reduces the figure 
of Jesus to the dimensions of a very ordinary human being; 
even orthodox Christianity, in condemning Eutychianism, 
has unquestionably insisted on the real humanity of Jesus, 
On purely historical grounds all that can be affirmed of Jesus 
Christ is that he was a man in a certain environment. The 
Christ of the Gospels is the product of faith. 

The portrait drawn by Loisy is a reductio ad absurdum of 
the attempts made to bolster up Christian beliefs about the 
person of Christ upon the basis of historical certainty. It is 
open to anyone to question the correctness of the picture 
painted, painted within the limits of the technique of the 
historian. But we must not lose sight of the great significance 
which he attaches to faith. He finds in humanity a develop- 
ing religious consciousness rooted in, and built upon, faith; 
and in the Christian ideal, imperfectly realised in historical 
Christianity, the movement of humanity towards the highest 
good may find its true end.! Faith, the importance of which 
is so emphasised by him, Loisy believes is something which is 
from God: he does not believe that the “‘ purely human” 
exists. As an historical figure Jesus was, according to him, 
a mere man, a Jewish prophet whose teaching ended in 
failure : but his teaching was not just the barren doctrinaire 
Jewish eschatology of the purely human preacher : 


“There is no ‘ purely human’ where conscience is 
concerned. I never said that the teaching of Jesus 
contains nothing more than eschatology. . . . There 
was with and in this eschatology a purity of moral ideal 
which would not suit the purely human, if the ee 
human existed. I have said how I understand the fai 
of Peter; Jesus always living in God.” # 


1 See Loisy’s extract, ‘‘ La Valeur humaine du Christianisme,” pub- 
lished in La Revue de Métaphysique et de Morale ; an English translation 
was published in the last issue of the H1pperT JoURNAL. 

2 Quotation from another letter, dated November 21, 1984. 
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M. Loisy accounts, then, for the birth of Christianity on 
the grounds of the faith of Peter and his associates in the 
Resurrection of Jesus. And because his analysis of the New 
Testament documents leads him to the assumption that the 
ortrait of Jesus painted in them is very largely influenced 
y this faith, and cannot be counted as an accurate historical 
representation, it is not therefore necessarily true either that 
he is anti-Christian or that he fails entirely to account for the 
Christian beginnings. Something happened after the Cruci- 
fixion ; what it was it is impossible to know except by faith. 
That is certainly a legitimate solution of the problem, if not 
necessarily the correct one. 

The Resurrection of Christ is a central theme in the 
Christian experience ; but what exactly occurred, or in what 
manner, are questions which it is impossible to answer: nor 
does the certainty that something happened depend upon 
our ability to establish the truth of certain credal formule 
about the Resurrection of Christ, Loisy, as historical critic, 
judges that the actual accounts given in the Gospels were 
written up in the light of faith ; they were buttresses for the 
new church as it extended into the Gentile world. His judge- 
ments are open to debate; but it is not true to say that he 
has arrived round a corner without actually making the turn ! 
Nowhere does he deny that the faith of Peter was born of a 
re. devotion to our Lord, nor does he suggest that our 

ord was unworthy of the devotion. But he does emphasise 
the fact that no amount of research will establish the validity 
of the faith on historical grounds ; no particular doctrine of 
the Resurrection of Christ can be established on the basis of 
the historicity of the Gospel records. 

The picture of Jesus as M. Loisy sees it, rude and bare as 
it may be, is yet endowed with a richness all its own ; it is 
given new content through faith ; its true depth of meaning 
is understood only in the light of faith working itself out in 
life and in experience, a faith which, in the highest degree 
known yet to the world, gives expression to the developing 
moral and spiritual aspirations of the human race. The 
Jesus of history was a man, he may even have been a 
deluded prophet: but it is faith in him, his personality, 
his inner life, which bore in the hearts of his immediate 
followers, and through them in the world at large, an 
experience of salvation, a knowledge that the way to God 
Is Open. 

The position taken up by M. Loisy is ridiculed by Dr 
Taylor, with subtle touches of sarcasm, on the grounds that 
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such faith as that with which he credits the primitive church, 
is only possible if Jesus were more than the human person 
portrayed in La Naissance du Christianisme. But he entirely 
misses the point that the concern of Loisy is to insist that 
dogma can rest only on faith; and such dogma as is developed 
directly in and through the life and experience of humanity, 
in conformity with its highest spiritual and moral ideals, 
alone can claim to be of the truth. As critic he finds Jesus 
to be the ordinary Jewish prophet ; as moralist he finds him 
to be the object of a faith which has contributed generously 
to the moral progress of man and through which men have 
found the way of salvation to God. 


II. 


A defence of M. Loisy would be incomplete and of little 
value if it should confine itself to a criticism of Dr Taylor's 
article in the HIBBERT JOURNAL. It is necessary to consider, 
in so far as space permits, the constructive contribution which 
he makes to the cause of religion and morality. 

Confusion may be caused by the use of the word historical. 
It has been employed in its narrowest sense as referring to 
that which can be scientifically demonstrated to be true in 
fact, without regard to anything but the bare happenings of 
the event, in time and space. Used in this sense it would be 
true to say that M. Loisy denies the historicity of the Gospel 
records of the Resurrection of Jesus. But there is a wider 
sense in which the word may be understood. We may call 
that historical which, starting on the basis of hypothesis, 
perhaps rooted in actually known facts, shows itself to be 
worthy of acceptance in the light of the life and experience of 
humanity. 

To make this distinction between the uses of the word 
historical is to lay oneself open to the charge of drawing a 
line between truth of fact and truth of value, an accusation 
which, in the past, has frequently been levelled at M. Loisy 
himself. Yet there is no such line drawn. For all that is 
affirmed is that certain things may be true, though they 
cannot be demonstrated from a reference to actual events 
and though it may be shown that their form of expression 1s 
largely legendary. For example, the Resurrection of Christ 
may be true even if it can be shown that the records which 
report it are not historical in the narrower sense of the word; 
but its truth only achieves significance and value in pro- 
portion as it affects the lives of those who have faith in its 
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reality.! And thus any dogmas about the Resurrection of 
Christ founded upon belief in his Resurrection must inevitably 
he subject to continual change and development. 

Christianity is essentially a religion built upon history ; 
it derives from an actual historical personal founder : Loisy 
does not question this. But what he does question is how far 
we may justify Christian beliefs upon exact historical 
evidences. The fact that Christianity was born and has its 
origins in the person of Christ is not in question ; but how far 
we can define the person of Jesus, as known by faith, in 
tems of theological significance based upon exact know- 
ledge of facts is very definitely a matter of considerable 
doubt. 

It is in the emphasis that he has laid upon the dynamic 
nature of all religious belief that M. Loisy has made a great 
contribution to the spiritual and moral welfare of humanity. 
By placing faith at the very centre of healthy religious life 
he has freed us from the fetters of the liberalism of the last 
eentury which would tie us down to the iron pillar of static 
historical research. Moral progress does not proceed out of 
the sterile pastime of discovering the Jesus of History. And 
by showing that faith is the property of humanity and that 
its content is of value only when it refuses to be limited to a 
particular creed interpreted in a particular traditional 
manner, he has freed us from the tyranny of an authoritarian 
catholicism which would invent history to establish its 
authority. Creeds, whatever else they may do, must not be 


1 That the above substantially represents Loisy’s viewpoint is evident 
from the following quotation from one of the letters already referred to in 
this article: ‘‘ En ce qui regarde spécialement la resurrection j’ai, déja 
dans l’Evangile et I’ Eglise, contesté l’historicité des récits, et j’ajoutai que 
la verité de la resurrection, pour la foi, n’était pas compromise par cette 
constatation. On en a conclu que, selon moi, le fait de la resurrection 
pouvait étre faux pour lhistoire, et vrai pour la Théologie. Je n’ai jamais 
été assez sot pour émettre de pareilles theories. J’entendais que la resur- 
rection du Christ, en son essence, était l’entrée de Jésus dans la gloire du 
Pére,-—ce qui aujourd’hui me parait avoir été la foi de Pierre ;—elle 
échappe aux prises de la critique et ne reléve que de la foi.” 

Particularly significant for the understanding of M. Loisy’s position is 
the first chapter of L’Evangile et L’Eglise: his critics would do well to 
tefer to it. He says, pp. 80 ff. of the 5th edition: “* Le critique n’a pas a 
décider si Jésus est ou non le Verbe incarné. . . . L’historien, comme tel, 
n'a pas a s’en constituer V'apologiste ni Vadversaire. . . . Il ne s’avisera pas 
néanmoins de nier que l’idée du Christ soit essentielle au Christianisme ; 
car le Christianisme . . . lui apparaitra comme é¢tabli sur la foi au Christ. 
.. . Les Evangiles seront pour le critique le témoignage éloquent de cette 
foi vivante, dont la source n’est pas a chercher ailleurs qu’en l'dme de Jésus 
lui-méme.” (Italics my own.) 
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used to create history upon which they may preserve they 
unchangeable nature. 

But he has done more than this. In offering to the worj 
the service of his scholarship and ability, he has shown ap 
unflinching regard for what he has deemed to be truth. The 
honesty with which he has approached the many problem; 
he has from time to time set himself to consider, is beyond 
question. And always he has kept in view the spiritual and 
moral needs of humanity ; he has set out to construct, even 
though in doing so he may have had to destroy. If any 
confirmation of this statement is needed it is to be found in 
his Mémoires. 

From the time of his entry to the Catholic Institute of 
Paris, right through the twenty-five years of his struggles 
with his own conscience and with external authority, up to 
the present time, M. Loisy has kept before him the ideal of 
serving the cause of humanity ; and he has never lost sight 
of the place which religion, and religion alone, must play in 
the moral progress of the human race. Nor has he ever 
subscribed to the view that morality is a human invention, 


“What is a vocation? A career imposed by a 
collection of tokens (indices) and of circumstances upon 
a man capable of fulfilling it. . . . Theology is one 
thing and religion is another. Religion is eternal, 
theology is only the theory, always capable of being 
perfected, of religion. . . . To-day the form, temporary 
as others, which is suitable to external religion, must be 
more rational, more scientific, more positive than 
previously. . . . Is it for me to undertake a work s0 
colossal? ...I1 have always been ambitious to do 
something, something ‘ de vrai et de bon.’ I have never 
been ambitious to attain to a great position.” 4 

In this short quotation we find both the underlying 
motive for all the work of M. Loisy, and also the pune 
on which he has laboured. The motive is to be found in hi 
conviction that only a theology based on intellectual honesty 
is worthy of the best religion : the principle upon which he 
has worked is that theology should be a changing form 
keeping alive and pure the religion which it attempts to 
explain. : 

The point which clearly emerges is that Loisy has a very 
real faith which operates to influence his life and work. And 
this faith he ever strives to express in theological form, 
1 Les Mémoires, Vol. I., pp. 210, 211. 
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aiming always, as a critic, to remain honest in his treatment 
of the sources of the Christian religion, the study of which 
has become his special concern. It is not necessary in order 
to honour him, to accept without question his conclusions as 
eritic, nor to assume that his faith is without error. Indeed, 
the peculiar nature of his career, with all its vicissitudes, his 
sufferings, and his inner and outer strifes, quite naturally 
must have influenced him to some degree, and his break 
with the Roman hierarchy might well be expected to upset 
in a measure his balance of judgement; but there is little 
evidence of this in his work. On occasions it is evident that 
he himself tends to confuse the moralist with the critic, and 
speaks as one on behalf of the other. But what should be 
amazing is the extent to which he has remained true to the 
ideals of intellectual honesty ; and in fearless criticism he 
nevertheless remains clear in judgement. His faith always 
isa living force, constructive and ambitious. 

La Naissance du Christianisme is the work of the biblical 
critic ; but lying behind it is the faith of the moralist who 
seeks to release religion from the grip of insincere tradition- 
alism on the one hand, and modern compromise on the other. 

There is in this faith a purity of moral purpose, rooted 
and grounded in the conviction that all valuable human 
endeavour is inspired by God : 


‘Following the example of the great mystics I 
forbid myself the right to define God. It is not because 
I deny his existence, it is because I think that all human 
thought is inadequate before the Supreme Reality, and 
therefore before what you call the supernatural. This 
reality is not foreign to any effort towards a true 
religion.” + 


IIl. 


It has been suggested by Dr Jacks that “ if the results of 
M. Loisy’s investigations were to enter the current of common 
knowledge and be commonly accepted as a true, or an 
approximately true, account of Christian Origins, the whole 
fabric of historical Christianity would be endangered.” And 
Dr Taylor, in his reply, has admitted that “‘ as a candidate 
for the consideration of the British Broadcasting Corporation 
M, Loisy should be given an audition’: but in giving him 
an audition Dr Taylor listened very briefly to his rendering 


from the letter dated November 21, 1984, and referred to 
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of the scales, and dismissed him without hearing anythj 
more! He condemned the critic and failed to give even, 
hearing to the moralist. 
It is true that the common acceptance of the view? 
expressed in La Naissance du Christianisme would enda 
the fabric of historical Christianity. But in the course of thi 
article two important points have emerged. (1) The critical 
conclusions of Loisy are dangerous to the fabric of historical 
Christianity when the word “historical” is used in its 
narrower sense ; and (2) Loisy himself is a constructive critic, 
His powerful faith as a moralist, and his belief that in the 
Christian teaching there is to be found the highest expression 
of morality which the world has yet known, underlie all his 
activity. And the account which he gives of Christian 
Origins is not the most permanent contribution which he And 
makes to religion, nor is the account necessarily true ; what 
is of permanent value in his work is the emphasis he has laid o 
upon the necessity of honest criticism. Indirectly he has wed 
saved the fabric of historical Christianity, if by that term we 
mean a Christianity which is alive and in harmony with the ive 
spiritual life and thought of the human race. For he has 
demonstrated quite clearly that to bind faith within the |. 
limits of demonstrably historical facts is to sap it of all ag 1 
vitality and to reduce it to a static and stagnant condition, lei 
Unless we deliberately begin with preconceived ideas about 
the person of Christ and the Christian Origins, justifying such Cal 
ideas by a reference to those parts of the Gospel records | ,,, 
which we choose to take as historical, we can fearlessly con- 
sider, and if necessary, accept the conclusions drawn by 
Loisy. For he has no inherent ambition to crush the living } |); 
spirit of Christianity ; rather, he has a faith which desires to ver 
express itself in religious and moral activity. If we lose sight | ;. 
of this fact we do him an injustice and we shall fail to be | 4, 
unbiassed critics of his writings. 
It would seem, then, that in defending him we have dis- | j, 
covered that Loisy has a great deal to teach us ; and thathe } ;, 
need not be considered as an adversary of Christianity 
because he denies the historical nature of the accounts of the 
birth of Christianity given in the New Testament. His 
contribution to the Christian religion can be of enormous 
value. And the chief significance of his work is not that his 
account of the Christian Origins is destructive of the 
historicity of the Gospel records : that may be true or false ; 
it is a question for biblical critics to discuss. But, through 
his emphasis upon faith, he makes it clear both that we may 
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varlessly and honestly approach the biblical and theological 
oblems raised by the Christian religion, and also that the 
orms in which a living faith is to express itself must change 
nd develop, in harmony with the spiritual and moral pro- 
mess of humanity. 

* The uniqueness of Christianity lies not in its capacity to 

remain unchanged and rocklike in the midst of an unsettled 

yorld, but in its power to adapt itself to all the altering 

conditions of life and to be the source and power of all human 

activity which is directed towards the service of God. The 

fith of the Christian is directed not towards, but through 

Christ ; through faith in Christ he finds the way open to God. 

That is certainly the burden of the New Testament. We 

believe that God has operated in the world, through the life 

and death and Resurrection of Christ, for man’s salvation. 

And it is the faith of the Christian which has led him to 
suppose that Jesus Christ, the mediator between man and 
God, is more than human ; that he is the divine Son of God, 

made flesh at the Incarnation, crucified on the cross, and 
risen from the dead after three days. But this faith is kept 
alive, not because it can be established by a reference to the 
history of bygone days, but because it gives to a man the 
power to find salvation, to become a son of God. 

If critical analysis should force the conclusion that M. 
leisy is correct in his account of the birth of Christianity, if 
his portrait of Jesus is such that there is left only the “ pale 
Galilean,” is it true that Christianity is thereby impoverished? 
And if, in addition, it is borne in mind that M. Loisy is more 
than the destructive critic, may there not be seen in him a 
figure who has taken a great step in causing the Christian 
religion to clothe itself in a new theological form; a form 
which shall give it the freedom to expand itself and to adapt 
itself to meet the needs of a modern world which longs to 
find the way of salvation? The external conditions and 
facts connected with the life and death and Resurrection of 
Jesus matter little in comparison with the living faith which 


he inspires. 
L. J. COLLINS. 


CAMBRIDGE. 












































HARMONY IN EDUCATION.’ 


E. T. CAMPAGNAC, 
Professor of Education in the University of Liverpool. 


MEN have always been concerned with education, because 
they have wanted to live in enjoyment of their inheritance 
and to deliver it undamaged to their children. _ They have 
even desired to find out what was the nature of their inherit. 
ance and actually to improve it. And they cannot have gone 
altogether astray or they would have perished. - They made, 
because they were obliged to make, a working plan of life, 
As we look back over a generation or two, we are apt to 
persuade ourselves that the world in which our parents and 
grandparents lived was a simpler world than ours. They at 
any rate contrived to live; but we find ourselves in danger 
of disintegration, of falling, almost literally, to pieces. Itis 
easy, when we indulge this mood, to credit our ancestors with 
a perfection which was not theirs, and to disparage ourselves 
in a fretful, feigned humility. But it is not unfair either to 
them or to ourselves to say that the business of living, as 
individuals and as members of society, was less harassing for 
them than for us. There appear to be three reasons at least 
for this difference ; first, their boundaries were more narrowly 
drawn than ours—they were parochial, or at best insular; 
next, within their boundaries they had fewer possessions; 
and last, sometimes from selfishness, and sometimes from 
lack of imagination, sometimes from a sturdy modesty, they 
were content to mind their own business. We, on the other 
hand, attempt to “‘ think internationally ’’ ; we are rich and 
increased with goods; we are afflicted by an ill-regulated 
philanthropy. It is well to have broad views if they are also 
clear ; well to have many possessions if they are the instru- 


1 See also the article ‘“‘ Rhythm in Education,” by M. Chaning-Pearce, 
HrBBert JOURNAL, January 1985.—EpIToR. 
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ments of — and not burdens; well to concern our- 
selves with the affairs of other people, if we know what to do 
with them. Clarity, efficiency, direction, always of course 
needed, seem to be specially needed to-day. 

The education of a country is a mirror of its general state, 
and in our English education these three forces, a desire to 
import from the ends of the earth, a desire to multiply com- 
modities, a desire to set our neighbour’s house in order have 
done us much harm. The first, indeed, has been less baneful 
than the others, for we are not good at copying; but the 
gcond and the third are really active evils. 

The argument by which we have been deceived is this : 
education is a good thing, education consists in “‘ subjects ” 
tobe learnt ; and so the more subjects people learn the better 
of they will be. Here philanthrophy makes its voice heard ; 
let this multitude of subjects be offered to and even forced 
upon our neighbours’ children, if not upon our own. So the 
curriculum of schools has been packed with an ever-increasing 
sumber of subjects ; and our boys and girls learn a little of a 
very great many things between which we can hardly blame 
them for seeing little connexion. We have almost forgotten 
that man is a trinity in unity, body, mind and spirit, which 
must be welded together in a life, whole and simple, however 
many and varied his activities may be. We have almost 
forgotten this, but not quite. We are coming again to learn, 
from the sheer discomfort caused by our piecemeal methods, 
that to possess parcels, however numerous, of knowledge is 
not the proof of an educated man, but rather to perceive, 
realise, fulfil, relationships and so to make a harmony within 
himself and between himself and the world in which he lives. 
We have not lacked counsellors who might have saved us 
from costly mistakes, had we listened to them. We are 
better disposed to listen to them to-day than yesterday. 
“There is only one subject-matter for education,” wrote 
Professor Whitehead, ‘‘ and that is Life in all its manifesta- 
tions.” This wholesome doctrine is now getting strong 
advocacy. It is the doctrine of putting together again 
elements of our life which ought never to have been divorced. 
In recent years we have been freshly and forcibly reminded 
that body and mind must be considered, developed, educated 
together, as a unity. For the strange fact must be admitted 
that in our eagerness to teach, and even to learn, many 
things, we had forgotten that we have bodies as well as 
minds ; or, by a still more lamentable mistake, have tried to 
make the provision of exercise and nourishment for the mind 


Vo, XXXIII. No. 8. 18 
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MEN have always been concerned with education, because 
they have wanted to live in enjoyment of their inheritance 
and to deliver it undamaged to their children. They have 
even desired to find out what was the nature of their inherit- 
ance and actually to improve it. And they cannot have gone 
altogether astray or they would have perished. - They made, 
because they were obliged to make, a working plan of life, 
As we look back over a generation or two, we are apt to 
persuade ourselves that the world in which our parents and 
grandparents lived was a simpler world than ours. They at 
any rate contrived to live; but we find ourselves in danger 
of disintegration, of falling, almost literally, to pieces. Itis 
easy, when we indulge this mood, to credit our ancestors with 
a perfection which was not theirs, and to disparage ourselves 
in a fretful, feigned humility. But it is not unfair either to 
them or to ourselves to say that the business of living, as 
individuals and as members of society, was less harassing for 
them than for us. There appear to be three reasons at least 
for this difference ; first, their boundaries were more narrowly 
drawn than ours—they were parochial, or at best insular; 
next, within their boundaries they had fewer possessions; 
and last, sometimes from selfishness, and sometimes from 
lack of imagination, sometimes from a sturdy modesty, they 
were content to mind their own business. We, on the other 
hand, attempt to “‘ think internationally ” ; we are rich and 
increased with goods; we are afflicted by an ill-regulated 
philanthropy. It is well to have broad views if they are also 
clear ; well to have many possessions if they are the instru- 


1 See also the article “‘ Rhythm in Education,” by M. Chaning-Pearce, 
Hrssert JOURNAL, January 1985.—Ep1Tor. 
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ments of happiness and not burdens; well to concern our- 
selves with the affairs of other people, if we know what to do 
with them. Clarity, efficiency, direction, always of course 
needed, seem to be specially needed to-day. 

The education of a country is a mirror of its general state, 
and in our English education these three forces, a desire to 
import from the ends of the earth, a desire to multiply com- 
modities, a desire to set our neighbour’s house in order have 
done us much harm. The first, indeed, has been less baneful 
than the others, for we are not good at copying; but the 
second and the third are really active evils. 

The argument by which we have been deceived is this : 
education is a good thing, education consists in “* subjects ” 
tobe learnt ; and so the more subjects people learn the better 
off they will be. Here philanthrophy makes its voice heard ; 
let this multitude of subjects be offered to and even forced 
upon our neighbours’ children, if not upon our own. So the 
curriculum of schools has been packed with an ever-increasing 
number of subjects ; and our boys and girls learn a little of a 
very great many things between which we can hardly blame 
them for seeing little connexion. We have almost forgotten 
that man is a trinity in unity, body, mind and spirit, which 
must be welded together in a life, whole and simple, however 
many and varied his activities may be. We have almost 
forgotten this, but not quite. We are coming again to learn, 
from the sheer discomfort caused by our piecemeal methods, 
that to possess parcels, however numerous, of knowledge is 
not the proof of an educated man, but rather to perceive, 
realise, fulfil, relationships and so to make a harmony within 
himself and between himself and the world in which he lives. 

We have not lacked counsellors who might have saved us 
from costly mistakes, had we listened to them. We are 
better disposed to listen to them to-day than yesterday. 
“There is only one subject-matter for education,” wrote 
Professor Whitehead, “‘ and that is Life in all its manifesta- 
tions.” This wholesome doctrine is now getting strong 
advocacy. It is the doctrine of putting together again 
elements of our life which ought never to have been divorced. 
In recent years we have been freshly and forcibly reminded 
that body and mind must be considered, developed, educated 
together, as a unity. For the strange fact must be admitted 
that in our eagerness to teach, and even to learn, many 
things, we had forgotten that we have bodies as well as 
minds ; or, by a still more lamentable mistake, have tried to 
make the provision of exercise and nourishment for the mind 
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a quite separate problem from that of the care of the body, 
Hence has come the artificial distinction between lessons anj 
games, between the intellectual and the physical life, Ny 
doubt, some prophet will presently arise and tell us to crow, 
the intellectual and the physical life with religion, to make 
our composite nature really one, and when he makes himself 
heard we shall recognise in his teaching the very words of 
earlier teachers. Indeed, in the plea now being made for 
music and gymnastics, and for an alliance between these two, 
it may well be that that other claim is implicit. For if we 
cannot train the mind so long as we neglect the body, neither 
can we bring these to their perfection, if we make mere knoy. 
ledge and mere skill our tests of excellence. What we needis 
health, and we cannot have that without spiritual well-being, 

_ We may draw encouragement for the hope that a | 
and nobler conception of education is being built up froma 
source to which we have been slow to look in the past. In 
the last twenty, and still more notably in the last ten years, 
the special and general reports of the Board of Education 
have shown, not for the first time, that officials can be 
idealists. And though idealists can seldom be dogmatic, and 
English officials never, yet we may reasonably suppose that 
the opinions and desires expressed in these publications will 
both have weight and authority with persons to whom they 
may be new, and also give powerful support to others who 
are already familiar with them and have even tried as teachers 
to interpret them in practice. Thus in the Introduction to 
the Primary School (p. xx.) we read: ‘ Physical culture 
should have as its object . . . the simultaneous development 
of physical and mental powers in harmonious interplay. 
Bodily poise and balance, a habit of natural and expressive 
motion—these qualities are not merely physical accomplish- 
ments, which add grace to life, but are intimately connected 
with intelligence and character.” The writers then say 
that these forms of excellence ought to become “ a national 
possession,”’ and declare that “‘ it is precisely in the primary 
schools that they require to be cultivated.’ The report tells 
us that physical culture is to be an agent of ‘‘ eurhythmia,” 
and “must be the foundation of the school’s activities, 
because the child is, in the first place, a growing organism.” 
It goes on from speaking of him as an organism with “ bio- 
logical needs,” to consider him as “‘ a member of the human 
family.”’ Growth and adaptation to environment are neces 
sary for the intellectual as for the physical life. ‘‘ Education,” 
we read (p. xxiv.) “‘ must be regarded not as a routine 
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curiosity aroused, satisfied and again aroused.” This 
declaration throws a clear light upon the problem of curri- 
mlum, its content and its method. And it is when the 
writers have made it that they go on to speak “ of the 
ethical element in education which we must keep constantly 
in the front of our minds and in the very forefront of our 
teaching.”” ‘The oneness of the human being is certainly 

laimed, and with it the business of education, namely to 

erve him alive and whole. Yet the order in which these 
needs of human nature, the physical, the mental, the 
piritual, are set out may lead us again to do as we have 
done before, that is to think of them as marking stages in 
development, and to believe that we pass out of one stage 
intoanother. But we may turn to another official document, 
and if we read it we shall have no excuse for going wrong 

in. Nothing could be clearer or more emphatic than 
that Sir George Newman writes. Thus in the Handbook of 
Suggestions on Health Education he complains that “ it has 
not . . . been sufficiently realised in the past that the 
primary aim of health education is to bring the pupil to 
understand and to control his own mind and body for the 
purpose of healthy living.”’ It is quite true: this has not in 
the past been sufficiently realised; but it will not be Sir 
George Newman’s fault if it is not realised in the future. It 
is evident that to “ health ” he gives a very large meaning. 
Our pupils must learn rules of healthy living, and they must 
practise them, and we must make special provision for some- 
thing more than all this, not less than “‘ the creation in the 
pupil’s mind of a right attitude towards health and a sense 
of its value to himself both as an individual and as a member 
of society.”” This is admirably said. But until “a right 
attitude ” is created in our young people and in us who are 
not young, towards all the activities of school life, we shall 
have the unhappy division from which we now suffer between 
hysical culture and mental culture. The right attitude is 
ucidly presented in the same chapter. ‘‘ Health education,” 
Sir George Newman says, “‘ though it has its own special 
contribution to make, in the form both of knowledge and of 
training, differs radically from the regular subjects of the 
curriculum in that in health education the learner provides in 
his own person the subject-matter with which both the training 
and the study are concerned.” Knowledge is arid and 
training is mechanical until they are brought into the life of 
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the pupil and become expressions of that life. This is noMipossessi 
doubt true of the physical culture which is here recom.fypintell 
mended ; but it is equally true of the rest of the subjects offiof enjo’ 
the school programme, and until this conception of the unity Bpart of 
of the pupil is admitted, neither will the teaching of Sj finevital 
George in regard to physical well-being be effective nor wil f ) 
“* the other subjects ” be vitalised. A sense of well-being, 9 
continuous and familiar as often to escape notice, but risi 
at times to conscious and openly professed joy, is the test of Bis real 
physical health. We see this in well-kept, well-fed, well Bexper 
exercised dogs and horses. If we seldom see it in humay 
beings, the reason is that they are not well kept, well fed, wel 
exercised. But there should be a sense of well-being of mind 
and spirit, too. In it physical fitness must be an element, 
but it can never be more than an element. It would bea 
very bold optimist who would declare that ‘‘ the other § mint 
subjects” of our schools and colleges, as they are nw It 
selected, arranged and taught, make in the ordinary pupila than 1 
sense of well-being, continuous and familiar, and rising at we cal 
times to positive and conscious joy. Our minds and spirits § separé 
are in bad condition, partly because our bodies are in bad J intere 
condition ; but our bodies are unhealthy because our minds f treatt 
and spirits are unhealthy. realis 
How are we to remedy this evil condition ? The cure has § the tl 
been set forth over and over again. One of its most recent § indee 
and vivid statements is that of M. Jaques Dalcroze. He was § think 
dissatisfied with the results of musical education, and sought § And 
the reason for its ineffectiveness. The reason he found in | host 
this : that teachers aimed at giving knowledge and technical § ough 
skill; they did not aim at enriching the experience of their f the s 
pupils. Knowledge and technique are necessary; but | wea 
knowledge is the form and technique the expression of a life, § not: 
of experience. Now we cannot pretend that the knowledge } 4 vé 
and the skill which our boys and girls acquire in our schools } inte! 
have yet become part of their life or their genuine experience. | who 
Ask a candidate for admission to the University, let us say | Won 
under the provisions of the Board of Education scheme ofa } mat 
“* Four-Years’ Course” what subjects he has taken in his } nas' 
ualifying examinations, and he will reel off the names of 
them. Ask him what is his favourite subject, and he will 
hesitate. Ask again, and when he has told you that his | me 
favourite subject is Latin or English literature, then go on | Chi 
to beg him to tell you if in a poem or play which he has § sch 
learnt he remembers any lines of which he is really fond, the | 38° 
sound and sense of which he enjoys and keeps as a treasured | tio 
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‘his is noMpossession, and you find that your request is very often 
© recom M[ynintelligible to him. The notion of learning and the notion 
bjects offiof enjoying are quite separate. He is a student with one 
the unity Bpart of himself ; he is a human boy with another ; and as an 
1g of Sir Binevitable consequence his studies are not humane and his 
- Nor will humanity is unenlightened. He knows the taste of an apple ; 
being, § Shut he has never bitten into a book or got the savour of a 
ut rising Fnoble line. The experience of the mind and the heart which 
e test of Bis real is most convincingly expressed in terms of ieee 
od, well. ience. We “ taste and see that the Lord is good,” if we 
| human fhave religious experience: but we may write an essay on 
fed, well E Divine beneficence and benevolence without that experience. 
of mind J And why is it that for the rendering of spiritual experience 
lement, ve have recourse to the language of physical activity ? It is 
ild bea Bbecause physical activity is, at its best, a spiritual thing and 
€ other § a intellectual thing. 
re now § It is easier to cultivate ‘“‘ wholeness ”’ in young children 
pupila § than in the older pupils of our schools and colleges ; indeed, 
ising at § we cannot break up the interests of very young children into 
| spirits § separate parcels, without killing the children as well as the 
in bad interests. But quite soon, boys and girls, yielding to our 
* minds § treatment, take a professional attitude towards subjects ; 
realising that they have little or no real aptitude for many of 
ure has § the things which we insist on their learning, they learn them, 
recent f indeed, but they learn them because they must ; they do not 
He was § think of these subjects as parts of their life or their experience. 
sought § And when we are content to add to a curriculum including a 
und in § host of bookish subjects one other and call it gymnastics, we 
hnical § ought not to be surprised if towards gymnastics they take 
f their § the same attitude as towards the rest of their tasks. What 
; but f weactually do is even worse than this. Since gymnastics is 
a life, } not a subject which is ‘‘ offered ’’ for examination, we give it 
vledge f a very small space in our timetable; we regard it as an 
chools f interruption of our real work, and we assign it to a teacher 
lence, § who very seldom has the dignity or the salary of the men and 
Is say | Women who are concerned with history, literature, mathe- 
e of 4 | matics, science and the rest. In fact, the teacher of gym- 
in his | nastics has a position even inferior to that of the teacher of 
es of f “art” or the teacher of “‘ music.’ 
> will There is, it must be granted, a tendency towards improve- 
t his | ment, and improvement is most marked in schools for young 
yo on f children, in our primary schools. But in the secondary 
> has | schools the tendency, to be thankfully recognised there also, 
, the | ischecked by the potent and malign influence of the examina- 
ured | tion system by which they are crippled. When Matthew 
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Arnold bade his contemporaries to “ organise ” secon 
education, he gave them very timely advice. But th 
secondary schools have not been organised ; they have no 
been regarded as organisms, or as part of an organism mor 
important than themselves; they have been regimen 
and thousands of boys and girls have been drilled anj 
marched up to the School Certificate, the Matriculation, the 
Higher School Certificate examinations ; but they have had 
something less than a liberal education. And the devoted, 
accomplished and often learned men and women who have 
been constrained to drill them have known that the system 
under which they were being crushed prevented them from 
doing their best for their pupils. How much of good they 
have done, in face of almost insuperable difficulties, is 4 
modern miracle; but though they have done what they 
could, they have done less than they would have wished to 
do. And what explanation can we offer for this failure? 
First, we must acknowledge that well-meaning but ill 
informed parents have been allowed to believe that secondary 
education, tested by examinations, will enable their children 
to “ get on ”’ in the world; they have not been taught that 
it is not “ getting on” in the world, but understanding it, 
that is the purpose of education. And then we must acknow- 
ledge also that a short-sighted philanthropy has encouraged 
a mistaken conception of the end of education. ‘‘ Equality 
of opportunities,”’ “‘ equal advantages for all,” have been the 
meaningless mottoes with which we have l.'ndered clear 
thinking. 

But there is now a return to sanity, and not the least 
potent of the influences which will hasten the return is to be 
found in the vigorous and generous pronouncements of the 
Board of Education. It is noteworthy that our official 
advisers quote Plato. It cannot be supposed that they look 
forward to a time when all our people will read Plato for 
themselves; it is clear that they hope for a day when his 
principles will be accepted by persons who never heard his 
name. “Could he that has eyes to see have ever a fairer 
sight than a man in whom beautiful gifts of soul are com- 
bined with the expression of those gifts in outward form, 
corresponding and harmonious to them because made in the 
same mould of beauty,”! and ‘‘ A good soul by its excellence 
makes the body as good as it can be.” + That is the true 
theory of gymnastics, because it is also the theory of music, 
of bodily because of spiritual education. 


1 Republic, 402, D; 408, p; trans. A. D. Lindsay. 
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“ Wholeness,” health, unity we shall not achieve by trying 
to learn or to teach every subject under the sun. There are 
many subjects of which we may without shame be ignorant, 
not because they are not valuable, but because they are not 
yaluable to us. What we need is order in our possessions, and 
we can only get order if we have harmony within ourselves. 
Even complete comprehensiveness is not unity. An encyclo- 

ia is not a book, and a book, however large its theme, 
deals with that theme and not with others. It is a good book 
fit sets the parts of that theme in just and living relation 
ach to the others, and reveals the mind of an author for 
whom that theme is a part of his experience, integral with 
himself. We may know many things, or few things, and the 
things which we know will not be the same things as those 
yhich our neighbours know. But we and they may have 
ajoyed, all of us, a liberal education, if the things which we 
know are wrought into a pattern, and that pattern is the 
plan of our life as a whole. 

A gymnastic training, a culture of the body, must obey 
this rule, it must be a part of life, it must be co-ordinated 
with the rest of our training, and be one with our experience. 
There may be various methods of bodily training, but they 
will be valueless unless they are vitalised by this principle. 
And it is because the system of M. Jaques Dalcroze is 
vitalised by this principle that it deserves our very careful 
attention if we really desire health or wholeness for ourselves 
or for our pupils. ‘‘ Bodily movement,” he says, “is a 
muscular experience and this experience is appreciated by a 
sixth sense (the kinzesthetic or movement-feeling sense) which 
controls the many shades of force and speed of the move- 
ments of the body in a manner adequate to the emotions 
which inspire these movements, and which enables the human 
mechanism to give character to these emotions and thus 
make dance a complete and essentially human art.”” Meaning 
is central, character is essential; gymnastic training fulfils 
its purpose when it enables the body to express the meaning, 
to embody the character of a good man. “ Rhythm and 
musical mode,’”’ Plato said, ‘*‘ conform to the words, not the 
words to them.”! Hence it is our business to discover the 
thythms of an orderly and brave life. If we have not 
discovered them, at least we are looking for them, and in 
our search M. Dalcroze may greatly help us. 


E. T. CAMPAGNAC, 
1 Republic, 400, v. 


LIVERPOOL. 








































THE TEACHING OF RELIGION 
TO-DAY. 





ALFRED TURNER. 


I. 


THE teaching of religion is usually regarded as one of the 
most difficult factors in education, and controversy in regard 
to it is general. Societies cherishing democratic institutions 
have rightly allowed a wide latitude of opinion as to the 
quality and the degree of “‘ religious instruction ”’ to be given 
to their children, and elaborate provisions for freedom of 
conscience have been incorporated in their educational 
systems. Democracy has thus attempted to meet the views 
of persons at all the stages of religious development likely to 
be found in a modern society, and it is interesting to notice 
that the scope of its toleration is determined by the common 
ethical criteria of each society, and not by the tenets of a 
particular religious faith. Thus a religion which included 
human sacrifice in its ritual would not be tolerated, how- 
mg devout and disinterested its adherents could be shown 
to be. 

This civil recognition of religious freedom, and control of 
religious excesses, is notably a modern development. The 
religious oligarchy of the Middle Ages admitted no freedom 
of conscience, nor did its exercises exclude human sacrifice, 
as the history of the Inquisition shows. To-day an institution 
which attempted to sustain itself by means of murder, 
torture, and persecution would not be accepted as religious. 
It is evident that the public conscience of to-day is more 
sensitive than was the religious conscience of the seventeenth 
century, at any rate so far as human relationships are con- 
cerned. 

It is thus evident that if the question of the comparative 
status of religious and public morality be raised, there is no 
392 
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ound for regarding the religious type as superior. On the 
contrary, public morality is an indispensable safeguard 

ainst the excesses of formal religion, which is often pre- 
pared, by virtue of its belief in a supernatural Deity whose 
will and pleasure must not be denied, to assume dictatorial 

wer over the minds of its adherents, compelling them, 
through the appeal to fear, to stifle their intrinsic or social 
morality if it does not happen to tally with a specific super- 
naturalist dogma. 

The separateness of God and man, and the unspeakable 








superiority of God, is essential to religious attitudes of this 
kind. In the Vatican Council of 1870, the Church of Rome, 
which for two centuries at least maintained a ruthless 
terrorist organisation in Europe, being responsible for over 
30,000 executions in Spain alone, decreed that God was “to 
be regarded as distinct really and in essence from the 
world, most blessed in and from Himself, and unspeakably 
devated above all things that exist or can be conceived 
except Himself.’”” For those who can coerce their minds 
to belief in such a being, denial of the human conscience, 
and of simple goodness between man and man is no doubt 
easy. But it is obvious that a free people must regulate 
the social consequences of such beliefs, just as it must 
provide against political dictatorship. Terrorism in religion 
may and does survive in its more subtle emotional and 
intellectual forms, but in its physical expression it is no 
longer tolerated. 

Thus we find in man a progressive reliance on his own 
inherent morality, and a corresponding reluctance to submit 
himself to sectarian control. Slavery is becoming repugnant 
to him in the spiritual, as in the political sphere. And as he 
comes to believe in himself, and to discover the scope of his 
own spiritual nature, the glamour of supernatural deity and 
of magical worlds where eternal bliss or punishment await 
him begins to fade. The conviction of a divine principle 
uniting all Nature emerges in his mind, giving to his life a 
new and vital significance. Dogmatic antitheses, such as 
“human and divine,” “‘ sacred and secular,” begin to be 
meaningless, and finally absurd. The free exercise of his 
emotional faculties brings a new sensitiveness, a fuller 
response to the power and beauty of the world, so that the 
sense of sacredness, formerly held in rigid control by super- 
naturalist dogma, pervades the whole field of his experience. 
At the same time intellectual freedom enables the light of his 
Mind to be turned upon itself, giving to his emotional 
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experience a lucid counterpart in thought, and freeing him 
from self-deceit and the domination of unconscious motives, 
He discovers that beliefs held for centuries with religious 
fervour are grounded in primitive fears and cravings, in 
vanity, selfishness, and cruelty. Thus science provides the 
basis of a new and emancipated religion, purging the mind of 
superstition, and laying the foundation of a faith based on 


— and sympathy, and on absolute personal responsi- 
ility. 





II. 


Generally speaking, religion to-day is in process of transi- 
tion from the magical, or supernaturalist phase, to the 
developed naturalistic or realistic phase. Churches and 
systems of belief which are based on the dogma of the 
separateness of God and man are declining from power and 
influence, unless, as in case of the Roman Community, they 
offer complete freedom from personal responsibility on the 
basis of an autocratic priesthood. Such an offer, particularly 
when combined with a direct appeal to fear, is very difficult 
to resist, except where the rational and moral faculties are 
well-developed, and it is not surprising to find that the 
number of conversions to Roman Catholicism increases 
during a period of social apprehension and stress. Such a 
tendency is strictly analogous to the regression to autocratic 
control in politics (as in Fascism), where similar inducements 
and intimidations are employed. The forces of liberation 
gather steadily, however, under a surface of universal con- 
fusion and panic. Socialism and Internationalism in politics; 
the drift from Idealism to Realism in philosophy; the 
unprecedented diversity in the subject-matter of art; all 
these denote a growing disposition to conceive of Nature as 
an inclusive and self-subsistent unity, and problems of adjust- 
ment and reform are approached from this point of view. 
In politics it is beginning to be recognised that no social unit 
may with impunity isolate itself from its neighbours; in 
medicine that the health of body and of mind are inextricably 
connected ; and in philosophy that any system of thought 
which ignores or fails to account for any part of our experi- 
ence is untenable. Religious emotion finds its intellectual 
counterpart in the idea of God as indwelling, and the 
individual, rejecting the dogma of his helpless dependence on 
an autocratic deity, begins to feel himself a centre of spiritual 
energy, integral in the structure of the universe. He is 
neither a miserable sinner nor the lord of creation, but an 
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essential and an ordinate force of Nature. By repudiating 
the illusion of his separate life battling against a hostile 
world, he advances towards a fuller consciousness, and a new 
and invincible serenity . 


III. 


If it be asked what is to take the place of the belief in a 
supernatural heaven of perfection, for which this life is a 
solemn preparation, with the world, the flesh, and the devil 
besetting us on every side (to say nothing of hell, to which 
the unsuccessful candidates for salvation are relegated), the 
answer is that once we concern ourselves with the world for 
its own sake we cannot fail to discover its supreme reality, 
and its absolute sufficiency for the deepest needs of our 
nature. If we regard the world as our natural enemy, to be 
approached with perpetual suspicion and distrust, to be 
denied and evaded, and finally to be annihilated when we 
have made good our escape from it, it is scarcely surprising 
that we fail to discover its significance, and its relation to 
what is fundamental in ourselves. If we wish to know and 
to feel the truth about the world, we must cease to regard it 
either as a battlefield or as a pleasure-garden; that is, we 
must cease to regard it as useful to us, whether as a discipline 
or as a means of personal gratification. Most formal religion 
fluctuates between these two views of the world. Roman 
“ Christianity,”’ for instance, which has so little concern with 
Jesus that it rejects his cardinal doctrine of the immanence 
of the kingdom, presents a posed and highly-dramatised 
conflict between a crude materialism on the one hand, and a 
system of unethical magic on the other. It is always the 
world that is the enemy. When we are not fighting it we 
May use it, as a slave, with contempt or arrogant con- 
descension, but at the last we must repudiate it. We must 
never love it for its own sake, because we feel the power of 
it in our blood, and its beauty in our spirit. 

What we have to do is to escape from our relation of use 
towards the world into a relation of value. We must exclude 
fear and vanity, the pitiful illusion of our superior status, 
and the craving for personal apotheosis, and accept the world 
for its own sake, and not for what we can get out of it, 
whether of salvation or success. To live for salvation is 
merely to take the long view of success. It is the logical and 
extreme development of the philosophy of competition and 
sauve qui peut. And it makes of human beings weak, vain, 
and arrogant creatures, to whom love is an abstraction, and 
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fear a constant menace. Until a man is prepared to give 
himself unreservedly to the world, to forego all his claims 
upon it and upon the future, to lose himself utterly in hig 
environment, asking nothing and expecting nothing, the 
world will remain hostile to him, and he will not find peace, 
desperately though he crave for it. 

If we are to live in full consciousness and the full exercise 
of our faculties, we must both accept the universe uncon- 
ditionally, and give ourselves to it without reserve. We must 
rid ourselves of preoccupation with the future, and live in 
what has been called “‘ the everlasting now.”” We must act, 
think, and feel simply because these activities are of absolute 
value in and for themselves, and no more question the 
validity of our fundamental impulses, once we have satisfied 
ourselves that they are fundamental, and not the surface 
impulses of fear or expediency, than we question the forces of 
physical nature which make up our environment. Of that 
which we accept unconditionally, whether from ‘“ within” 
ourselves or from ‘‘ without,’’ we discover the value in the 
instant. But while we make demands or conditions our 
vision of reality remains blurred and distorted, and confusion 
and perplexity prevail. 


IV. 


Parents and pedagogues may be roughly divided into two 
classes in regard to their views of the aims of education. On 
the one hand, constituting the large majority, are those whose 
educational technique is governed by the desire that their 
children shall become, so far as may be possible, replicas of 
themselves. On the other hand are those who believe that 
faculties and potentialities unrealised or stunted in them- 
selves through defective training may, with due care and 

atience, be more fully developed in succeeding generations. 

hat is to say, they define education literally, as a process of 
educing, or bringing out, and not as a process of inducement, 
or persuasion to accept a traditional mentality. It is clear 
that people to whom the question of the function of religion 
in education presents itself as a problem to be solved will 
belong to the smaller category—that of the educators. And 
it is likely that such people will themselves be at one point 
or another of the transition from supernatural religion to 
emancipated or cosmic consciousness, a process described 
earlier in this essay. Or it may be that the violence of their 
reaction from priestcraft has led them to the contrary error 
of intellectual puritanism, in which they will “‘ trust nothing 
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put their reason.”’ In either case their chief concern for their 
children will be to protect them from the coercion of vested 
interests of all kinds, moral and religious, just as much as 
commercial or political. They will desire that their children 
shall develop freely, from their own roots, respecting them 
enough to recognise their claim to individuality, and loving 
them enough to reject the appeal to fear and the mutual 
degradation of vindictive punishment. In short, they will 
wish to be friends with their children, and to fulfil towards 
them a friend’s office of disinterested service. The relation 
of authority is superseded in them by a relation of value. 


V. 


It is clear that a parent or teacher who has formed a 
relation of value with his children has already solved the 
problem of religious education. He has renounced, perhaps 
not without a struggle, the claim to autocratic power over 
his children, and the idea of value, with all its subtle and 
far-reaching emotional concomitants, becomes his guiding 
principle. As the natural mental complement of a love 
relationship, it permeates the growing consciousness of his 
children, who instinctively tend to adopt his point of view. 
A child unspoilt by dogmatic or authoritarian teaching will 
readily grasp the principle that things and persons are to be 
valued for their own sake, and not from the viewpoint of 
personal use or advantage. Such a child will develop freely 
and harmoniously, free from the cruel obstructions to moral 
and intellectual growth imposed by a schooling in competitive | 
selfishness and fear. 

It frequently happens that the question “ What shall I 
tell my child about religion ? ” is complicated by uncertainty 
in the parent’s mind as to what he himself believes. He may 
have been drifting along for years in a condition of apathy 
towards the whole religious question, vaguely conscious of 
the error and the insufficiency of dogmatic systems, but 
lacking the will or the intellectual energy to think the matter 
out for himself, and to define his position, however tenta- 
tively. For such people, not the least valuable of the results 
of paternity is a stimulus to self-examination and mental self- 
discipline. Under this stimulus a parent will find with 
surprise that what he thinks is important, and potent for 
service or mischief to his kin. He will then proceed to analyse 
his thought, in so far as he is able to focus it for the purpose. 
In such an analysis the intelligent parent will in most cases 
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find himself in process of transition from supernaturalism to 
the philosophy of value. 

The philosophy (or religion) of value must be distin. 
guished from the dogmatic and self-conscious attitudes to life 
usually described as rationalism or secularism. Such attitudes 
are chiefly negative, in that they repudiate the larger and 
more potent elements of experience, particularly those 
derived from the emotional and imaginative faculties ; and 
gravely unscientific and dogmatic in that they do so without 
the smallest evidence of their inferior value or significance, 
This is a kind of inverted priestcraft, in contradistinction to 
which the philosophy of value accepts the evidence of all 
experience and of every human faculty in its fullest and most 
various activity. It seeks to resolve apparent conflicts and 
oppositions between the different elements of experience by 
finding the factors common to each, always searching the 
horizon of experience for new evidence. It is empirical, 
realistic, fluid, and above all fearless. It recognises that fear 
is the greatest of all obstructions to moral and spiritual 
growth, because it evades or denies all experience which 
does not make for immediate personal comfort and peace of 
mind. 

The aim of education is so to guide, counsel, and stimulate 
the child as to develop in him a dynamic realism, a superfine 
and scrupulous awareness, a knife-keenness of the faculties, 
sympathetic and analytic alike, and through these the final 
and invincible power to lose himself in his environment, to 
achieve that living unity with the living universe around him 
which is the goal of all positive religion. Dimly apprehended, 
often completely obscured by the accumulation of servile fear 
on the surface of his consciousness, this yearning for union 
with his greater Self has possessed man through the ages. 
What he has still to learn is that it is only by self-loss that 
this union can be achieved, and never by self-aggrandisement, 
which is the historic method of supernaturalist religion. A 
student of religion once remarked that ‘‘ In the beginning 
God created man in his image and man has been returning 
the compliment ever since.” Let man seek and find his own 
image in the universe around him, and the gods of his vanity 
will fade, like the troubled illusions of a drunkard. He will 
know at last that, as Whitman has it, ‘‘ Objects gross and the 
unseen soul are one.” In this knowledge lies the ultimate 
sanity and the ultimate freedom. 

k» The office of education then, is directly and indirectly, 





by example, precept, and analogy, to indicate the values of 
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life and of the world to our children. For this purpose we 
may accept the traditional categories of value recognised by 
philosophy, the trinity of truth, beauty, and goodness. In 
every child there are fundamental impulses toward the 
ursuit of these values, and in them alone is there complete 
and final satisfaction for the human spirit. It must be 
recognised that truth, beauty, and goodness are indeed a 
trinity, and in the largest sense identical. That is to say, 
anything that is true is in the largest sense also good and 
beautiful, and so on. Some natures are so concentrated 
towards particular aspects of value that the other aspects are 
not active in their consciousness, even where acceptance of 
them is implicit. Thus the mind of an artist is concentrated 
on beauty, that of a philosopher on truth, and that of a saint 
on goodness. Such a concentration may be invaluable for 
creative expression in a particular medium, and so long as no 
aspect of value is denied or deliberately accorded an inferior 
status, it is perfectly valid. But it sometimes happens that 
one aspect of value is invested with a false superiority, and 
the sense of the triune nature of value is lost. The result is a 
distorted and unbalanced outlook on life, and a general 
disruption of the personality. Where the discrimination is 
in favour of goodness, as compared to truth and beauty, 
grave social abuses may result, if the moral fanatics are in a 
powerful position. But intellectual and ssthetic puritanism, 
though their results are not so immediately apparent, are 
equally obstructive in their own spheres, and make a clear 
and balanced outlook impossible. 

Education must be alive to this danger, and the establish- 
ment of a balance of value in the mind of the child must be 
its immediate concern. To this end each of the instincts 
which impel the child to the pursuit of value must be 
nourished and satisfied in due proportion. These are, in their 
psychological definition, curiosity, the gregarious (or social) 
instinct, and the creative instinct. Curiosity seeks its satis- 
faction in truth, the social instinct in goodness, and the 
creative instinct in beauty. Nothing but value, in and for 
itself, can satisfy these fundamental impulses of the human 
psyche, and on their satisfaction in large measure the health 
of the human organism, and thus of human society, depends. 

Belief in the reality of value and conduct based on such 
belief furnish the only intelligible technique of living, 
because it is the only technique that can be experimentally 
verified. If we obey our deepest instincts (or “‘ conscience ”’) 
and ensue truth, beauty, and goodness, each for its own sake, 
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we know at once that these are the only realities, that value 
is the only law. We discover the facts of our own nature, and 
the meaning of our existence, that we exist so that we may 
seek value, and ultimately be satisfied by it, and for that 
reason alone. If on the contrary we deny our instinct for 
value, and accede to the superficial demands of fear and 
expediency, we fall from a lesser confusion into a greater, so 
that our sense of value itself becomes increasingly blurred 
and distorted. What men call evil is merely the denial of 
value, and the confusion of conduct, thought, and feeling to 
which such a denial leads. In a profound sense it is illusion, 
the loss of contact with the real world of value, which 
endures timeless and unchangeable, the inner substance of 
the cosmos and of all experience. But so deep-seated in man 
is the sense of this value binding the universe together, that 
when he has ceased to crave after the Gods of his own fear 
and vanity, he realises that evil, by which he perpetually 
loses contact with the real world, is itself the instrument of 
value, and not its enemy. It is the lesson of his experience 
that value never manifests itself so powerfully and unmis- 
takably as when evil has been faced and overcome. Evil is 
thus realised to be the supreme instrument of the progressive 
discovery of value by man. It is as though there were a great 
cloud of illusion in the mind of man, which he must dispel by 
his belief in himself and in his deepest instincts before he can 
clearly perceive the eternal and changeless world of value of 
which he is himself a part. This is the mystery with which 
man’s intellect is perpetually confronted. Why must he 
cleave his way to reality through a cloud of illusion ? But it 
is his intellect merely which is baffled, and that only in its 
isolation from the rest of his nature. Intuitively he knows, 
if once and for the briefest moment he has passed beyond the 
cloud, that evil is itself the essential means of his progress. 
Education is above all the instruction of the child in the 
facts of his own nature, in the absolute reality of his deepest 
instincts, and in the technique of the perpetual and divine 
conflict which he must wage against the forces which distract 
him from his true purpose, which is to give himself uncon- 
ditionally to the world, and to help others to do likewise. 
To accept absolute responsibility for his actions, finding his 
inspiration and his courage in the inexhaustible resources of 
his own nature, not looking for reward or fearing punishment, 
this is the lesson which the child must learn if he is to stand 
erect in the world, a free spirit, and a true lover of his kind. 
It is the privilege of his parents and teachers to be able to 
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ide and counsel him in his high adventure of self-realisa- 
tion, to strengthen him in his childish uncertainties, and to 
nourish his natural love of beauty, truth, and goodness from 
the store of their own experience. If they accept their 
rivilege, which is also their responsibility, they will discover 
the keen and curious delight of satisfied value in themselves. 
If man is indeed to be accorded a status unique among living 
creatures, it is by virtue of this fact, and this fact alone, that 
he alone among them, by his apprehension of value, may 
play his part consciously in the cosmic process. In the 
office of education faithfully fulfilled the creative passion 
approaches its zenith. By education man may free himself 
from the stifling obsessions of greed and fear which are 
driving the nations into chaos. The only condition of his 
freedom is that he shall recognise his values and obey them. 
Systems of education that do not acknowledge this natural 
and inescapable law only make confusion worse confounded. 
But to the power of those that acknowledge it there is no 


limit, and the future is with them. 
ALFRED TURNER. 


LONDON. 














BEDE AND ALCUIN, 


(735—1935-) 
A. L. MAYCOCK, M.A. 


[The venerable Bede died on the morning of Ascension Day in the year 
785. It seems probable, though the point cannot be decided with certainty, 
that that year witnessed also the birth of Alcuin. Thus, quite apart from 
the fact that the achievements of these two great Englishmen were in s0 
special a degree complementary of one another, there is a particular reason 
for coupling their names in this year 1935, the twelfth centenary of the 
death of the one and the birth of the other.] 


THE rise of Anglo-Saxon culture in the seventh century has 
been described as the most important event between the age 
of Justinian and that of Charlemagne. It was a culture 
essentially monastic, alike in its origins and its propagation. 
It showed itself in an evangelising energy which affected the 
whole of Western Europe and which finds its supreme mani- 
festation in the life and work of St Boniface—a man, as 
Mr Dawson has said, who had a deeper influence upon the 
history of Europe than any other Englishman who has ever 
lived. It showed itself in a great civilising mission— 
cultural, educational, agricultural—which profoundly 
affected the whole continental development for centuries to 
come. 

The movement derived its force from two sources—the 
one with its origins in Ireland, the other emanating from 
Italy. These two elements—the Celtic monastic movement 
and the Benedictine mission—met on common ground in 
northern England which thus became the cradle of the 
new Christian culture. The establishment of Benedictine 
monachism in Northumbria was the joint work of St Wilfrid 
and St Benedict Biscop; the latter founded the abbeys of 
Wearmouth and Jarrow and was himself the first abbot of 


1 Christopher Dawson, The Making of Europe, p. 210. 
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the former house. Students of Bede will recall his account of 
Benedict’s five journeys to Rome, whence he returned with 
large numbers of books, sacred pictures, silken altar hangings 
and vestments for the enrichment of his new foundations." 
Such accounts could doubtless be paralleled elsewhere, had 
there been historians to record them. And whilst the new 
abbey churches, ‘‘ built in stone after the Roman fashion,”’ 
were rising from their foundations, a great intellectual energy 
manifested itself and the monastic ideal was enriched by a 
new concern with scholarship and the arts. This Northum- 
brian culture was to reach a swift maturity and to fall into 
quick decline ; yet in its greatest years it set standards in 
religion, in literature and in education for the rest of Western 
Europe. There has never been a time in which England 
more profoundly influenced the course of European history. 
The venerable Bede was born in Northumbria in the year 
678. From early childhood his parents dedicated him to the 
religious life, and at the age of seven he became an oblate at 
Wearmouth Abbey ; a year later Benedict Biscop transferred 
him with twelve other boys to the new monastery at Jarrow. 
Here at Jarrow, Bede was to pass the remaining fifty-four 
years of his life. It was a life utterly uneventful, a life wholly 
devoted to study and devotion—to the routine of teaching 
in the monastic school, to omnivorous reading, wearisome 
copying and the composition of his own written works, and 
to the regular following of the sacred offices of the Church, 
“lest,” as he says, “‘ the angels assisting in the Church’s 
worship should miss his presence there.” All that we know 
of the events of his life could be jotted down upon a half- 
sheet of notepaper ; in fact the brief autobiographical state- 
ment at the end of the last chapter of his Ecclesiastical 
History gives us almost all the information that we have. 
Even during his lifetime his reputation had spread far 
beyond the frontiers of Britain, and St Boniface likened his 
death to the extinction of a brightly burning light. But in 
the centuries to come he was to exercise an influence far 
meee than that of any other figure of his time. He has 
een described as the Father of English History. He was 
much more than that; he was, in the phrase of a German 
historian, the Father of all the Middle Ages. In the age of 
Charlemagne his works were to be found in every cathedral 
and monastic library in Western Europe. Historians and 
theologians relied on him implicitly, incorporating large 
sections of his writings in their own works. His astronomical 
1 Vitae Sanctorum Abbatum Monasterii in Uyramutha, etc., caps. 1-9. 
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calculations, his tables for the correct reckoning of Easter, 
his Martyrology and his educational treatises remained for 
generations the standard and basic works on their subjects, 
Rabanus Maurus and Alcuin, Paul the Deacon and Amalariys 
of Metz, the chief liturgical writer of the ninth century, are 
some of the Carolingian writers who appeal most freely to 
his authority. Finally, as a commentator—and his com. 
mentaries on Holy Scripture form by far the largest and, as 
he himself would assuredly have believed, the most important 
section of his work—as a commentator he came to possess an 
authority inferior only to that of the four Fathers of the 
Western Church. 

His collected works, of which he himself gives a list in the 
twenty-fourth chapter of the fifth book of his Ecclesiastical 
History, fill six volumes in Migne’s great collection of the 
Patrologia Latina. Merely to glance casually over these 
closely-written pages is to be astounded, not only by the 
wonderful industry of Bede, but by the range of his know- 
ledge. He wrote of the sun and moon, of the winds and of 
comets, of snow and hail and the rainbow, of the six ages of 
the world, of the seasons and the divisions of the year, of 
solstices and equinoxes. He treated of music and of the 
symbolism of numbers. He compiled an anthology of 

uotations from Aristotle and another from the works of 
icero. His treatise De Orthographia is a sort of Latin 
grammar for use in schools, arranged in the form of a 


dictionary. His famous disquisition on chronology, the De. 


Ratione Temporum, includes an outline of world history from 
the Creation to his own time ; and it was from this work that 
the practice of dating events from the Incarnation came 
adually to be adopted throughout Christendom.’ His 
istorical writings include, besides the Ecclesiastical History, 
a Life of St Cuthbert, a series of lives of the Abbots of Wear- 
mouth and Jarrow, and a Martyrology, giving short bio- 
graphies of the martyrs under the appropriate days in the 
Church’s year. He wrote a book of hymns and a book on the 
art of poetry. He commented the four Gospels, the Acts of 
the Apostles, the seven Catholic Epistles and the Apocalypse, 
as well as the Hebrew prophets, the Song of Songs, the 
Proverbs of Solomon, the Book of Job and the Books of 
Kings and Chronicles. A life of St Anastasius, he tells us, 
‘* which was ill translated from the Greek and worse amended 
by some unskilful person, I have corrected as to the sense.” 
1 See especially De Ratione Temporum, cap. xlvii. (Migne, P.L. tom. 
90, cols. 491 ff.). 
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He may be said to have gathered up and systematised all the 

knowledge of his time. The advancement of learning, as we 
understand the term, concerned him not at all. In the 
Benedictine Order he saw the instrument by which England 
was to be restored to the unity of Catholic Christendom and 
to the great traditions of the past ; and it was his task so to 
perpetuate and to transmit to posterity the wisdom and the 
learning of past generations that its legacy might descend 
unimpaired and undiminished. 

That is perhaps his chief significance as an historical 
figure. To Bede, living on the furthest frontier of the Roman 
world, Rome is always the caput mundi, the mother-city of 
Western civilisation, the source of the evangelising energy 
by |which the Faith is to be spread and established in 
England and in Europe. And yet he was assuredly no cosmo- 
politan ; his love of his own country displays itself in many 

sages of his history and, as has been well observed, 

ngland is to him always a unit and not a mere agglomeration 
of warring kingdoms. But his whole being is rooted in the 
new Christian order and there runs through all his work a 
note of joy and tranquillity that is in striking contrast to the 
deep temperamental gloom of earlier Anglo-Saxon literature. 
All that he wrote was instinct with a quiet charity towards 
all men, and serenely unaware of the storm-clouds gathering 
upon the horizon, he chronicled the history of England as a 
man might picture the coming of a Golden Age. 

The even routine of his activity continued until the end. 
Shortly after Easter in the year 735 he became seriously ill, 
but in spite of failing powers he continued to instruct his 
pupils and to press on with his nearly completed Com- 
mentary on St John’s Gospel. As time drew on towards the 
vigil of Ascension Day, those about him were awed and 
amazed by the wonderful joy that shone upon his coun- 
tenance and by the peaceful composure with which he 
awaited the summons of death. 

“T have lived long,” he murmured, “ and the merciful 
Judge hath well ordered my life. The time of my release is 
a hand, for my soul longeth to see Christ my King in his 

uty.” 

In the evening of that day they reminded him that one 
more sentence in his Commentary remained to be written. 
Whereupon he said, ‘‘ Write quickly,” and after a space they 
answered, ‘* Now it is written.” 

“Well hast thou spoken truth,”’ he replied, “ it is finished. 
Take my head in thy hands, for it delighteth me much to sit 
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opposite my holy place wherein I was wont to pray, that » 
too, as I sit, I may call upon my Father.” 

Then after a few moments he said : 

— “ Glory be to the Father and to the Son and to the Holy 
ost.” 

And when he had named the Holy Ghost, he drew his las 
breath. 

“He had learnt so much,” says a recent writer ina 
striking epigram, “ he had written so much. He had bee 
interested in so little.’’ } 

All his writings, he might have said with St Thomas 
Aquinas,—all earthly knowledge is so much straw in com 
parison with the greatness and the glory of God. All earthly 
events sink into insignificance in relation to the supreme fact 
of the Incarnation and the continued presence of Christ in 
His mystical Body, the Church. The seven Liberal Arts of 
the Ancients are to be valued primarily as leading to the 
study of the greatest subject of all, theology. To him 
knowledge that does not serve the ends of devotion and 
personal sanctity, knowledge that does not bring with ita 
deeper humility through an added awareness of the manifold 
wonders of creation, knowledge that does not illuminate the 
Christian virtues and the cause of peaceful and holy living— 
such is no true knowledge. And so all that Bede wrote is 
marked by the sober restraint, characteristic of Benedictine 
scholarship, and by a profound humility of mind. One may 
instance, as a small point, his scrupulous care in acknow- 
ledging his authorities and his marginal requests to later 
copyists not to leave out his references to sources—an 
injunction, alas, that was not respected. 

He remains one of the supreme figures in the history of 
European scholarship. If we consider the triple function of 
all educational practice—the advancement of learning, the 
conservation of culture and ideas, and the instruction of 
students—we shall look in vain in the eighth century for any 
single achievement that can fairly be included under the first 
head. But, as to the second, we may affirm that herein lay 
the greatness of Bede’s life-work—in the task, so vitally 
necessary in that age, of mere conservation. And as to the 
third we may see in Alcuin, Bede’s kinsman and his intel- 
lectual heir, the age’s greatest instructor and schoolmaster. 

Whereas we know next to nothing about the life of Bede, 
we know more about Alcuin than about any other con- 
temporary figure, except the Emperor Charlemagne; and 
1 G. Mathew, O.P., The English Way, p. 10. 
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PT pven before Bede’s death the School of York had attained 
considerable reputation and, as the eighth century advanced, 
the focus of Anglo-Saxon culture may be said to have shifted 
from Jarrow to York. In fact, during the second half of the 
century, York was the leading home of scholarship and 
culture in Western Europe. It was here that Alcuin received 
his early schooling and quickly displayed promise of an 
ynusual order. Aelbert, then Master of the School, took a 
special interest in him, and when Archbishop Egbert died in 
166, to be succeeded by Aelbert, Alcuin took over much of 
the teaching and also the charge of the library. This work 
he continued for fourteen years, assuming with the passage 
of time greater responsibility in the direction of the school ; 
in778, on the resignation of Aelbert from the Archbishopric, 
he became headmaster. 

He had already travelled widely on the continent 
and had made the acquaintance of distinguished scholars 
and ecclesiastics in Italy and the Frankish kingdom. His 

utation was already considerable—not so much as a 

olar, but as a teacher and master. In the year 781 he was 
commissioned by Eanbald, newly consecrated Archbishop of 
York, to go to Rome to receive and bring back the palliwm 
fom Pope Hadrian I. Passing through Parma on his home- 
ward journey, he was summoned to be presented to Charle- 
magne, and the encounter proved the turning-point of his 
life. He received from the sovereign a pressing invitation to 
throw up his work at York and to take charge of the Palace 
School at Aachen. We know how strenuously Charles was 
determined to raise the intellectual life of his people by the 
spread of education, and in particular to secure a proper 
standard of instruction and knowledge amongst the clergy ; 
he had sufficient perception to realise that in Alcuin he had 
found the finest instrument of that design that Europe could 
provide. 

Thenceforward, after a brief sojourn in England to wind 
up his affairs and to secure his Archbishop’s permission to 
give up the headship of the York School, he was to remain 
upon the continent, save only for two visits to his home 
country in 786 and 790 respectively. He was already nearly 
fifty years of age and he continued to conduct the Palace 
School and to act as what one might term “ Minister of 
Education ”’ for the Frankish kingdom until he was sixty-one. 
The strain of his many duties had told on him considerably, 
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and his eyesight had begun to trouble him seriously. In 79 
the King bestowed on him the abbacy of the great foundation 
of St Martin at Tours; and here Alcuin remained until his 
death in 804. 

Such were the chief events in a career of varied and 
unremitting industry. For twenty-three years Alcuin was 
the chief adviser of Charlemagne, not only in educational, but 
also in theological and liturgical matters ; nor is it fanciful to 
see his inspiration in many of the practical reforms carried 
out by the Emperor. He undoubtedly played an important 
part in the revision of the text of the Vulgate, which was 
undertaken by Charlemagne’s orders—a most difficult and 
exacting task. Corruptions of every kind had found their 
way into the sacred writings and textual differences abounded 
in the various versions found in Europe. It is true that no 
uniformity was reached during the Carolingian Age, but a 
new and superior recension was certainly compiled, and the 
tradition which associates Alcuin’s name with this great work 
may be accepted without hesitation. 

Then again, we have no direct evidence connecting Alcuin 
with the wonderful development of the art of handwriting 
witnessed during this age. The famous Lectionary of Charle- 
magne, one of the earliest and at the same time one of the 
most beautiful examples of the Caroline Minuscule hand, was 
written at the Palace School before Alcuin had left England. 
But the new script quickly attracted his interest, and its 
propagation earned his warm support. It is significant that 
the school in which the Caroline Minuscule was to reach its 
highest perfection was that of St Martin at Tours under 
Alcuin’s abbacy. Fostered and developed in the scriptoria of 
the great Benedictine houses, its use spread with astonishing 
rapidity and it soon became, as it was to remain for four 
hundred years, the dominant script of Western Europe. The 
Caroline Minuscule is perhaps the most beautiful hand- 
writing ever devised; it was the parent of the humanist 
script of the Renaissance, and hence of our modern Roman 
types. 

To Alcuin, as to Bede and all the great figures of the age, 
all secular knowledge was to be regarded as a preparation for 
the study of the queen of the sciences, theology. Alcuin was 
a prolific writer and his theological works take up the bulk 
of the two volumes of the Patrologia Latina which contain 
his collected writings. He wrote a number of Biblical com- 
mentaries and a series of careful treatises directed against the 


Adoptionist heresies sponsored by Elipandus, Primate of 
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BEDE AND 


Spain, and Felix, Bishop of Urgel. It must be confessed that 
these works make dull reading ; they display little originality 
and they are professedly based upon the writings of the 
Christian Fathers. The novelty, the dangerous originality of 
view, lay in the heretical propositions ; Alcuin came forward 
as the protagonist of orthodoxy, expounding the well- 
founded doctrine and tradition of the Church. But his 
kindly, generous temper shows itself in many passages ; he 
writes without bitterness, in a tone of studied moderation, 
genuinely sorrowful that these two bishops, for whose piety 
and learning he has a real admiration, have been led into error. 

His educational writings comprise a series of quite 
elementary treatises, clearly intended for use in the Palace 
School. Here again, there is little originality, but a careful, 
though not uncritical reliance on such earlier authors as 
Donatus, Boethius, Cassiodorus, the learned Isidore of 
Seville and his countryman, Bede. He has left a book on 
Latin spelling and three little text-books on grammar, 
thetoric and dialectic respectively. They are all cast in 
dialogue form, and they foreshadow the universal medieval 
practice of teaching by verbal question and answer.* 

Apart from these more or less formal works, Alcuin 
composed quite a number of songs, poems, epigrams and 
inscriptions. Of his poems the best-known is probably the 
one on the Cuckoo, which has a pleasant rhythm and quite a 
charming grace. His verses are always fluent and well cast, 
though they lack any deep inspiration. He is at his best in 
his longer chronicle pieces, such as the rhymed history of 
York Minster, and in his little epigrams and fanciful inscrip- 
tions—for example, his amusing lines, “‘ On the Hot Bath.” 
They run as follows : 

BaLNEUM AQuéE CALIDAE. 


Nudus erat hospes, placeat cui ludere mecum 
Atque fovere meo corpora fonte sua. 

Qui piscis quondam gelidis generavit in undis, 
Nunc calidus homini forte minister erit. 

Nunc ligno vehitur, quondam qui lignum vehebat, 
In pratis currens, stat piger in domibus. 

Dum nudus veniat calidam pius hospes in aulam. 
Fontibus ut lavet hic sua membra meis ; 

Obsecro, ne videat, proprios avertat ocellos. 
Contexit primi quod rea dextra patris 

Hoc natura docet, hoc et persuasit honestas 
Ut tibi sit facies semper honesta puer.? 

1 For a typical and interesting extract, see Professor Laistner’s 


Thought and Letters in Western Europe, A.D. 500-900, pp. 156-7. 
® Migne, Patrologia Latina, tom. 101, col. 802. 
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But we must not lose sight of the fact that the greatness 
of Alcuin lies, not in his writings nor in his very considerable 
scholarship, but in his work as a practical educationist. He 
was the inspirer and the director of the whole educational 
programme carried out by his imperial master ; and his task 
was one that no other man of his time could have accom. 
plished. 


** In Alcuin,”’ says Mr Gaskoin,! “* were united all the 
Sport so difficult to find in combination, which Charles 
esired and which perhaps he had almost despaired of 
finding. A man of Teutonic race; learned with a 
learning far above the level of his age ; a born teacher; 
a devotee of teaching, pupil and master in turn of the 
greatest school in Europe ; sober, methodical, orthodox 
and conservative ; humble-minded also and scrupulously 
conscientious ; imbued, above all, with the profoundest 
respect and admiration for Charles himself, and the 
completest sympathy with his ecclesiastical and literary 
aspirations; he was the ideal scholar for Charles’ 
purposes.” 


The Palace School at Aachen was no new foundation when 
Alcuin took over its direction in 782 ; in fact, its history can 
be traced back into Merovingian times. But under Alcuin’s 
energetic guidance and infectious enthusiasm it was to 
become the foremost school in the west of Europe, and the 
fourteen years of his Mastership may be regarded as the most 
fruitful in his career. His pupils included, not only the young 
princes and princesses, children of Charlemagne himself, an 
the sons and daughters of the nobility attached to the Court, 
but men and women anxious to learn from his wisdom and to 
prepare themselves for responsible work in other parts of the 
kingdom. Such were Angilbert, afterwards abbot of St 
Riquier, and Griselda, the sister of Charlemagne, who became 
abbess of Chelles. A staff of competent teachers, gradually 
assembled by Alcuin, presided over the elementary instruc- 
tion of the young people in the Trivium and the Quadrivium, 
the “‘ seven pillars of wisdom.’’ The older members of the 
school were united in the common quest for learning and, 
forming themselves into a sort of Academy, adopted Biblical 
and classical names, which wereYalways used in their dis- 
cussions and debates. Griselda was known as “ Lucia,” 
Angilbert was ‘‘ Homer,” Alcuin himself was ‘“ Flaccus 
Albinus,”’ and Charlemagne was “‘ David.” The sovereign 
1 C, J. B. Gaskoin, Alewin, pp. 176-7. 
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himself was one of the most eager of Alcuin’s pupils, and we 
have a pleasant glimpse of him sleeping with his slate beneath 
his pillow, so that, if he woke in the night, he might sit up 
and turn to his letters. 

Of the actual extent and effect of Alcuin’s accomplishment 
it is not easy to judge. There can be no doubt that the 
careful and enlightened training that the school provided 
fitted many of its students to take up important positions as 
abbots and bishops and to propagate the educational 
traditions in which they had been trained. It became 
gradually evident throughout the Frankish kingdom that 
only properly educated men could hope to reach the highest 
offices ; and a comparison between conditions at the begin- 
ning and end of the reign shows that much real progress had 
been made in raising the standards of learning and culture 
amongst the clergy. In decree after decree Charles insisted 
on regular examination of priests by the bishops and on the 
setting up of schools under episcopal and monastic direction ; 
and in compliance with these decrees we find Theodulfus, 
Bishop of Orleans, ordering the establishment of a school in 
every village and on every estate in his diocese—an instance 
of episcopal concern for education that could be readily 
paralleled by others. Moreover, it seems certain that a 
policy of specialisation, at least in the larger centres, was 
successfully encouraged; the cathedral school at Metz 
became specially famous for its music, Corbie excelled in the 
skill and beauty of its transcripts and copies of manuscripts, 
whilst Orleans was noted for its devotion to the liberal arts. 

We have several little pen-portraits of Alcuin that date 
from these years at Aachen. We see him as a large, vigorous 
man, always surrounded by young people, always ready to 
improve the occasion with some sage maxim, always the 
object of an affection and respect that bordered on venera- 
tion. He was tireless in his personal exertions, shrewd and 
humorous in conversation ; he could appreciate the limita- 
tions of lesser minds than his own, and he could inspire men 
whose creative powers were greater than his. In the evening 
of his days and the fulness of his reputation, when he had 
settled at Tours as abbot of St Martin, pupils came to him 
from all parts and, as Mr Gaskoin points out, his personal 
influence is to be found at its highest in the lives and writings 
of his friends and former students, and the men to whom they 
handed down in regular succession the tradition of his teach- 
ing. At Fulda and Reichenau and St Gall, at York and Metz 
and Salzburg and Cologne, that tradition was to be preserved 
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and developed. In a later generation it was judged 
distinction to have been taught by one who had been a pupil 
of Alcuin. 

Both Bede and Alcuin were Christian scholars whose lives, 
even after this long passage of years, are an inspiration to 
any man who cares to study them. 


** Let no worldly desire,”’ wrote Alcuin to his friends 
at York, “no temporal ambition stand in the way of § CON 
your progress towards beatitude. Rather, with the help 
of divine grace and with a single-minded piety and a 
steady direction of the will, march with your daily steps 
along the road of sanctity and truth by which the 
blessed Fathers, our predecessors, attained to the 
heavenly kingdoms.” 4 


Here, in a few words, is a statement of the philosophy by 
which his own life had been stedfastly directed. It was in the 
wisdom of the past that he sought inspiration and guidance, 
and he made no attempt to add to the precious legacy that he 
and his generation had inherited. He was concerned only to 
conserve that legacy and to transmit it in its integrity. He 
did in the realm of practical education what Bede had done 
as a writer and compiler; and like Bede, he was a man of 
deep and sincere piety, humble-minded and altogether free 
from personal ambition. It is easy to belittle their achieve- 
ments and only a proper understanding of history will correct 
the perspective. We have to realise how precarious at that 
time was the hold upon the whole classical and Christian 
tradition, how vital was the need for mere conservation, how 
easily all might have been lost. From that conserving process 
of the eighth century date the first emergence of a distine- 
tively European culture and the beginning of the whole 


medizval development. 
A. L. MAYCOCK. 


CAMBRIDGE. 
1 Ep. vi., P. L., 100, col. 146. 
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CONTINENTAL PROTESTANTISM AND 
ENGLISH DISSENT. 


PROFESSOR THOMAS C. HALL, 
Géttingen University. 


Taz eyes of the world are looking not very understandingly 
upon the struggle going on in Germany within the bounds of 
the State Church. It is not the purpose of this article to 
attempt to enter upon the merits of the controversy, but 
imply to recall to the minds of English and American 
waders the great differences that separate Continental 
Protestantism from Anglo-American, but more particularly 
English, Protestantism. Continental Protestantism is 
divided into two great types, whose differences are, however, 
not really very fundamental. Lutheranism and Calvinism 
have so much in common that the differences often seem to 
the outsider a matter of but small importance, and such an 
outsider wonders that they do not unite and be stronger by 
mutual aid ; nevertheless there is an historic background to 
this separation that cannot so easily be brushed aside. 
Passing by for the moment this historic background, it is 
well to keep in mind a clear picture of the main outlines of 
the Continental Protestant type. In the first place it should 
never be forgotten that neither Luther nor Calvin ever wished 
to sever the connection of the new Protestantism with the 
ancient historic Christian Church. They wished to clear the 
Church of Christ of abuses, and to return to the purity of the 
Old and New Testament teachings as they understood them ; 
but the great Fathers of the Church, the great traditions of 
the Catholic Church, the great Creeds and confessions of the 
sacred past they claimed as their heritage. And this historic 
Church had for them an interpretive significance. True they 
both became convinced that Church Councils could err and 
had erred; nevertheless Church Councils had in proper sub- 
jection to the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments an 
413 
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authority which it would be dangerous to ignore. Th 
recognised the fact that they took over from the old Catholic 
Church the great body of Christian doctrine, as that had been 
formulated in the Creeds of Christendom. Augustine jg 
almost as trustworthy an interpreter of Christ’s teachings as 
Paul himself. This High Church character all types of 
Continental Protestantism still retain. The bonds that 
unite the present with the historic past are much dearer to 
the Continental Protestant than, for instance, to the Anglo. 
American Dissenter. 

This explains also the different attitude of Continental 
Protestantism to the Scriptures from that of Dissent. Fo 
Anglo-American Dissent there is no interpretive authority of 
the Scriptures save and except the Bible itself. For Anglo. 
Catholicism and High Church Presbyterianism creeds still 
have a most important place; not so in dissenting circles, 
Here they are almost an unwarranted intrusion. The Bible 
alone is the explanation of the Bible with the aid of the 
indwelling Holy Spirit which is ready to guide every believing 
soul. There is therefore no such worship of the letter of 
Scripture in Continental Protestantism as one finds in Anglo- 
American Dissent. For Continental Protestantism the pro- 
gressive interpretation of the Scriptures from age to age is in 
the light of the experience of an historic Church with an 
historic and divine mission. Even so advanced and intui- 
tional a theologian as Schleiermacher could not do without 
an historic Church and interpretive creeds. 

Thus we come upon a most important and difficult chapter 
in the history of Continental Protestantism, which separates 
it widely from Anglo-American Dissent, and links it up with 
Anglo-Catholicism and High Church Presbyterianism ; we 
refer to the doctrine of the Sacraments. Neither Luther nor 
Calvin ever parted from the historic teaching of the Church 
as to the grace-imparting character of Baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper, or with the importance of a third sacrament, 
that of Confirmation. They both, it is true, try to strip it of 
all merely mechanical magic. The grace-imparting character 
is linked with an inner attitude of the soul. But historic and 
intelligent Roman Catholicism would agree here with them, 
at least in theory, although this raises serious questions about 
the meaning of infant baptism. The rejection by intelligent 
Anglo-American Dissent of all sacramental magic is core 
and for the most part thorough-going. The attemp 
mediation by low Church Presbyterianism and evangelical 

Anglo-Catholicism only blurs the real issue. Now no sacra- 
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mental theory can be built up upon the Scriptures alone ; 
sacramental doctrine is simply not there. Sacramental 
doctrine depends upon the authority of an historic Church. 
According to the Reformers it must be “ consonant” with 
Scriptures, but what respectable authority will defend infant 
baptism from the Bible alone? Critical theology may be 
content to trace sacramental magic to the various religious 
mysteries from which early Christianity borrowed so largely, 
and the Roman Catholic Church can calmly accept all of this 
that critical scholarship may demonstrate, for its sacramental 
theory rests not upon the Bible alone but upon the historic 
authoritative Church. Here also Continental critical theology 
must also rest its case. But Anglo-American Dissent cannot 
accept this solution. For Anglo-American Dissent the sacra- 
ments are pious symbols with no grace-imparting magic. 
There are, of course, all over Europe small dissenting sects, 
and it is noteworthy that these almost always begin by 
rejection of infant baptism, and ignoring the Lord’s Supper, 
or at least treating it as secondary. 

Both Luther and Calvin accepted the fact that there can 
be no complete separation between Church and State. Not 
even in the United States, where Anglo-American Dissent 
has had its own almost unhindered way, is there such separa- 
tion. Church buildings are untaxed, ministers are in many 
states the agents of the community for marriages. Prayer 
and the oath form part of the ritual of political ceremony 
and court proceedings, and in many other ways the Church is 
recognised. But on the Continent the relation is deliberate, 
and Luther and Calvin sought to define and establish the 
connection. Here is not the place to attempt to go into the 
details of their several solutions. Calvin sought an intelligent 
theocracy ; practically for him the Church was supreme, and 
in certain cases the State had simply to carry out the verdict 
of the Church; as, for instance, in the case of Servetus. 
Political expediency did not allow Luther to go so far. In 
practice the Church became a servant, although a privileged 
servant, of the State. Yet none of the great Reformers 
protested against the death of Servetus. Zwingli would, no 
doubt, not have wished it, but his theory of Church and State 
was not really different from Calvin’s. Anglo-Catholicism 
and High Church Presbyterianism stand upon the same 
ground. But Anglo-American Dissent in theory rejects 
entirely the necessary connection between Church and State. 
It has suffered in its long history too much at the hands of 
the State to suffer such connection gladly. 
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Anyone living and working in the atmosphere of Anglo. 
American Dissent and then having occasion to come into 
direct contact with Continental Protestantism, will he 
inclined to say that the personal note in the religious life of 
the Continent is less pronounced than in England or America, 
He is inclined to think that the religious life is formalised 
and centres about somewhat institutional happenings ; ag 
baptism, confirmation, marriage and occasional attendance 
upon Church at Easter or Good Friday, and that the religious 
life in general stops there. But this is to ignore certain great 
differences in the historical development of the two great 
types of organised Protestantism Christianity. Both Luther 
and Calvin, while exalting the Church, placed the centre of 
the personal religious life in the family. Anglo-American 
dissenting religiosity places it in the meeting-house. The 
small dissenting group depends in a far greater degree upon 
the contacts and activities of the chapel or tabernacle for the 
maintenance of religious fervour than does the great State 
Church. Continental Protestantism depends in a far greater 
degree upon the strength and permanence of institutional 
life than does Anglo-American Dissent. Hence the absence 
of nearly al! attempts to work with emotional and spasmodic 
appeals, such as the revival activity characteristic of Anglo- 
American Dissent. Waves of religious feeling do pass over 
Continental Protestantism, as in the time of Frank and 
pietism, but they play no such part in the religious life as in 
England or still more in America. The strength of the 
institutional tradition carries the body of religious life over 
long periods of relatively cold indifference to the religious 
urge. This family character of Continental religious life is 
likely to lead astray the casual English or American observer. 
He is likely to underestimate the warmth and reality of the 
Continental religious life. 

This leads up to another striking difference in the religious 
life of Continental Protestantism and Anglo-American Dis- 
sent. Continental Protestantism has retained the priestly 
character of the ministry. There is a fundamental difference 
between the layman and the clergyman. The character of 
the sacrament forbids its administration under ordinary 
circumstances by a layman. The clergyman is set apart on 
the Continent by his “ holy office.’”’ In this again Anglo- 
Catholicism and High Church Presbyterianism agree with 
Continental Protestantism, and take sharp issue with Anglo- 
American Dissent, which could hardly exist without the lay- 
man. Although Anglo-American Dissent places the pulpit in 
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the centre of its religious life, the pulpit is open to the layman 
or even laywoman upon whom the Holy Spirit has put its 
seal. A Dwight Moody is hardly thinkable upon the Con- 
tinent, where religious instruction is reserved for the minister, 
the teacher or the parent. The place of the fifteen-year-old 
schoolgirl in the Sunday School of Anglo-American Dissent 
issomething Continental Protestantism knows nothing about. 
Even the small dissenting sects of the Continent have been 
slow in accepting this pronounced feature of Anglo-American 
Dissent. But without the layman English Dissent would 
have long since perished. It was Wyclif that gave the layman 
to English religious life, contrary to Dr Workman, who 
imores Wyclif’s own words. And this hangs together with 
yclif’s gradual rejection of sacramental magic. 

For Wyclif is the Father of Anglo-American Dissent, 
which is much older than Continental Protestantism, and in 
many ways is far more radical. It is only by a careful study 
of Wyclif that Anglo-American Dissent can be fully under- 
stood. It is a real shame that Wyclif has never been fully 
recognised in England or America. Dr Workman is one of 
the first to attempt to give us in English a life of one of the 
most important figures in Protestantism. There exists so far 
as the writer knows no fitting monument in either England 
or America to one of Dissent’s greatest thinkers and scholars. 
And in spite of the excellence of Dr Workman’s Life of 
Wyclif, the student has still to go to German expositions of 
him to gain the full picture of his supreme power. 

The reason for this is, alas, easily understood. Wyclif 
ministered to the poorest of God’s poor. The proud Roman 
Catholic Church, under cultivated and able leadership, drove 
the last remnants of his teachings underground. The Oxford 
that had been proud of him, was forced to exile him, and the 
very name of lollard was excluded from high life. The 
researches of the writer have convinced him that the sects 
that sprang up on the basis of his teachings never have been 
less than a third of England’s population, and that the State 
Church of England never has commanded more than about 
an equal number. But the inequality in point of education, 
wealth and political significance, was overwhelming. Then 
came the so-called Reformation, but Henry VIII. and 
Elizabeth were farther removed from Anglo-American 
Dissent than they were from Roman Catholicism. Eagerly 
as English Dissent must have hailed the Englishing of the 
church service, the spread of the English Bible, the relative 
freedom from persecution, it had little in common with the 
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Established Church. Even now, in spite of the social advap. 
tages of the Establishment, in spite of its long supremacy in 
the higher education, in spite of its wealth and politica] 
influence, according to the Statesman’s Yearbook of 193}, 
dissenting bodies in England had one million more church 
sittings than the Establishment, and almost the same number 
of registered members. And whereas Dissent counts only, 
for the most part, those who have as adults “ joined the 
Church,”” the Establishment counts all who have beep 
baptised and duly thereafter been confirmed. Roman 
Catholicism still claims almost as many as the Establishment, 
and besides this there is an increasing number of those who 
acknowledge no Church connection. And yet the casual 
observer in England gains the impression that the Establish- 
ment has never been more alive and active than at present. 

English Dissent is too divided and too politically ignorant 
to play a part as such in English political life, but it is the 
source and strength of the English Labour Party.! Unfor- 
tunately, the Labour Handbooks do not seemingly now give 
information about the religious inclinations of the members 
of the Party, but the facts are patent. The Labour Party of 
England is the child of a movement that began with Wyclif 
and his Lollards in the fourteenth century. 

Let us then gather up in a few words the main features of 
that type of Protestantism which dominates the Anglo- 
Saxon life of the New World, and which is bound to play an 
inc: casing part in the political, intellectual and religious life 
of England. It is all reflected in the work and teachings of 
the last ten or fifteen years of Wyclif’s life. 

It is in the first place unchurchly ; its places of worship 
are auditoriums. It is only of late years that music, liturgy 
and art have had any place at all in its life. It is unsacra- 
mentarian. Infant baptism is often wholly ignored, and all 
sacramental magic is simply not there. The sacraments are 


1 “Tn 1928 appeared the Herald Book of Labour Members of the 
English House of Commons. In it are given lives of the members of the 
Party that under Ramsay MacDonald held office from January 1924 to 
November 1924, There are listed 189 names. Of these it says of Mac- 
Donald, ‘ The village dominie, discerning his genius, gave him special aid 
in his studies, and made him pupil teacher.’ Only two names are given as 
having any connection with the State Established Church, and these 
seemingly with the ‘ evangelical ’ wing of it, while thirty of the members 
are listed as preachers, lay workers, teachers and officers in the governing 
bodies of various dissenting sects, and practically all who have given any 
religious indications are in sympathy by birth or circumstance with 
Dissent.” Quoted from Hall’s The Religious Background of American 
Culture, Boston, 1980. Note to p. 61. 
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sweet symbols at most, and are never necessary to salvation. 
The Pilgrim Fathers in America did for years without any 
sacraments at all; the Quakers do without them still. All 
men and women may be “ prophets and priests ”’ of Christ 
Jesus, and the layman plays a part in no way secondary to 
the ordained minister. The supreme authority is the Holy 
Spirit speaking to each individual believer, and the Bible so 
interpreted is the only rule of faith and practice. There is no 
visible universal Church. Where two or three are gathered 
together there is a church. Creeds are at best only an 
expression of a common ground of sympathy and at the 
worst an intolerable bondage. There is no really authori- 
tative historic Church. In violent reaction against Rome, it 
isthought, any too powerfully organised Church might prove 
agreat danger to Christian freedom. The evidence of personal 
salvation is not found in conformity to an institutional church 
life, but in a strong, emotional and personal reaction to the 
preaching of ‘‘ the Word.” The minister is not a priest, but 
a proclaimer, and his office is primarily not from the com- 
munity, but from God. The ritualism and High Churchism 
of Anglo-Catholicism and High Church Presbyterianism are 
alike suspicious. There are indeed all sorts of mediating 
sects. Methodism was in its beginnings deeply affected by 
the remains of High Churchism in John and Charles Wesley. 
Low Church Presbyterianism by its educated ministry has 
profoundly affected various types of Anglo-American Dissent. 
Yet High Church Presbyterianism has almost died out in the 
United States, so deeply has it been affected by the Spirit of 
Dissent. 

From very early days Lollardism was accused of Arianism 
and denial of the Trinity ; nor was this unnatural. Orthodox 
Trinitarianism can hardly be deduced from the New Testa- 
ment alone. It is the product of early churchly theology. 
Anglo-American Dissent is not theologically minded, and has 
taken over the theology of the historic Church very un- 
critically, just because its interest has been in the main 
ethical rather than theological. Thus English Presby- 
terianism, also under the influence of English Dissent, became 
almost entirely Unitarian, as happened also for a time in 
Ireland and New England. 

Partly no doubt from poverty, but still more largely from 
hatred of the expensive amusements of an oppressing, land- 
owning class, English Dissent denounced the theatre, dancing, 
card-playing, expensive clothing, the wearing of jewellery, 
ete., as worldly and sinful. It was also unesthetic and often 
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drab, and made a virtue of these effects of poverty often eye 
after its economic position had begun to improve. These 
things are often in gross ignorance of English history terme) 
Puritanism. Puritanism was neither unesthetic nor narroy. 
minded. Milton wrote masques and Colonel Hutchingop 
danced and figured at fashionable entertainments. Calvin 
provided wine-shops where on Sunday afternoons “ pious 
men might assemble themselves for recreation.” The g0. 
called Continental Sabbath was taken over by both Lutheran. 
ism and Calvinism. And Swiss esthetic intolerance is the 
product of later pietism not of Calvinism. Southern Scotland 
was the refuge of Lollardism. And it is from these that Knox 
took over the Scotch Presbyterian attitude towards “‘ worldly 
amusements ”’ and the Sabbath day. Calvinistic Holland 
never knew this attitude, as the Pilgrim Fathers learnt to 
their horror, when they sought refuge in Leyden. The great 
number of shades of opinion and prejudice in Anglo-American 
Dissent makes it hard to draw exact pictures of it, especially 
now, when interaction between all religious bodies has 
softened differences, and done away with sharp lines; but 
anyone living from time to time in the two atmospheres soon 
marks the historic continuity. Underneath all the differences 
of sectarianism and denominationalism there stand out two 
great types of Protestantism—Continental compromise with 
historic Catholicism and radical Anglo-American Dissent 
from it. 

T. C. HALL. 
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DOES MORAL OBLIGATION IMPLY 
THE FUTURE LIFE? 


R. CORKEY, M.A., Px.D., 
Professor of Ethics in the Presbyterian College, Belfast. 


Pato in The Laws gave expression to an intriguing paradox 
when he said, ‘“*‘ Human affairs are hardly worth considering 
with any great seriousness and yet we must be in earnest 
about them.” There is obviously much that can be said for 
both of the opinions contained in the statement. On the one 
hand it is surely natural to believe that the ideals that inspire 
our souls are really important and worthy of our best effort. 
On the other hand, since all that men can hope to achieve is, 
in contrast with the immensities of the universe, so infinitesi- 
mally small and apparently so transient, it is difficult to get 
rid of the impression that the business of our lives is, after all, 
a matter of no great concern. There have always been 
thoughtful people who have felt compelled to accept this 
paradox. The Stoics, for example, in all their writings give 
ample expression to both of the ideas wrapped up in it, and 
itis hardly necessary to say that the same is true of the works 
of many of our modern humanists. 

Plato was perplexed by this apparent contradiction 
involved in the idea of moral obligation. So was Kant. 
Everyone knows that it was a poignant realisation of the 
intolerable conflict between his Theoretic and his Practical 
Reason that impelled the thoughts of the philosopher 
towards transcendentalism. Kant was incurably prejudiced 
in favour of a sincere morality. He could not disbelieve in 
the goodness of the good will. But at the same time he could 
not disguise from himself the fact that nature as he saw it, 
with its inexorable necessity and its sentence of death on all 
things human, made nonsense of his moral reason. The very 
idea of moral obligation became a chimera. Kant’s philo- 
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sophy was the outcome of a heroism that could not be satis. 
fied with such a result. 

It will be remembered that Professor Henry Sidgwick, 
setting out from first principles worlds apart apparently from 
those of Kant, found himself eventually up against the same 
paradox. The point with Sidgwick was, how can benevolence 
be justified? In spite of the unescapable Postulate of 
Prudence, Sidgwick felt it to be intuitively evident that men 
ought to make sacrifices for the right. Our moral principles 
thus landed us immediately in self-contradiction. In an oft. 
quoted passage at the end of his Methods of Ethics he declares 
that, unless we are prepared to assume the reality of a trans. 
cendent future existence, ‘‘ it seems impossible to avoid a 
fundamental contradiction in one of the chief departments of 
our thought.” 

I need hardly say that in the minds of many of ow 
present-day philosophical thinkers there is a similar un- 
willingness to make peace with a paradox that leaves all our 
moral principles in a very precarious position. Two names 
only need be mentioned. A. E. Taylor, in his recent Gifford 
Lectures pursues a line of thought similar in its main outline 
and purpose to that of Kant. 


“* Serious living,”’ he says, “‘ is no more compatible 
with the belief that the universe is indifferent to morality 
than serious and arduous pursuit of truth with the belief 
that truth is a human convention or superstition.” 


W. R. Sorley has also the same problem before him when 
he says, ‘‘ The value of life consists in the fulfilment of 
purpose, in making something that will not be unmade.” 

As I have already indicated, however, there are others 
to-day who discredit this whole line of thought and who deny 
the legitimacy of introducing any metaphysical ideas about 
reality for the purpose of restoring harmony in our moral 
beliefs. The novelty in this modern realistic attitude, if one 
may so name it, is, that it is urged in the alleged interests of 
morality itself. Those who adopt this point of view say that 
Ethics is and ought to be “‘ autonomous.” Value is value 
and fact is fact, and there can be no commerce the one with 
the other. Moral principles are jeopardised if they are made 
to depend in any degree for their validity on any ontological 
presuppositions, and the purity of the moral motive is likely 
to be vitiated where moral effort is inspired by religious belief. 
This point of view, with some interesting reservations, is put 
forward by Professor John Laird in the final chapter of 
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A Study in Moral Theory, where his main purpose is to show 
that if ethical values are not absolute they are nothing at all. 


** Although our works may perish in the end,” he 
says, “* they are still good works when they are good, and 
better than no work at all. We may be more powerful 
if we work for all time, but if we have to work for a short 
time only, we may still be better or worse, and it is still 
our business to act as well as we can. Accordingly we 
cannot claim perpetuity either for ourselves or for the 
consequences of our acts as an essential requirement of 
the moral life.” 


Later in the argument, carrying the implications of his 
theory farther, he says : 


“Indeed it seems unnecessary to concede that a 
morality that is fired with religion is truly to be preferred 
to one that might conceivably exist without this inspira- 
tion. Morality is absolute and autonomous.” 


More explicitly still, Mr Bertrand Russel urges that : 


“* Insistence on an external realisation of the good is 
a form of self-assertion, which, while it cannot secure 
the external good which it desires, can seriously impair 
the inward good which lies within our power, and destroy 
that reverence towards fact which constitutes what is 
good in humility and what is fruitful in the scientific 
temper.” 


Only one other of many recent writers in the same vein may 
be quoted. Miss M. E. Clarke, in A Study in the Logic of 
Value, puts the matter in dispute succinctly when she says : 


‘“* The values we discern in the world of our experi- 
ence are not invalidated by our failure to construct a 
metaphysical theory upon their foundation.” 


And again she says : 


“* To point out that nature exhibits such features (as 
values) is simply to affirm the reality of value, it warrants 
no inference as to the value of reality. It affords no 
more support to optimism than to pessimism.” 


According to all of these writers the principles of morals 
would remain unaffected even if we should become convinced 
that our ideals were wholly impracticable, or that they were, 
in the words of Plato, hardly worth considering with any 
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great seriousness. This position appears to me so inherent} 
unreasonable that I feel there must be a flaw somewhere in 
the argument. 

The error in the argument seems to originate in a failure 
to appreciate at its true worth the significance of the dis. 
tinction between good and moral good. The distinction hag 
long been recognised and is now generally admitted. Nicholaj 
Hartmann suggests the phrases, “ situational good” and 
‘moral good,” to mark this distinction, and perhaps if we 
adopt this phraseology it will help us in tracing out the 
important implications which, as I think, are latent in the 
second term. What then is the nature of this distinction ? 

A situational good is any object which, when considered 
intrinsically, i.e. out of relation with everything else, is 
recognised to possess that unique, indefinable, tertiary 
quality which we call ethical value. That, I may say, is the 
doctrine which seems now to be accepted by all philosophers, 
except those who defend ethical relativism. It is further 
agreed that a situational good has its intrinsic worth in virtue 
of its possessing, as an element in its totality, one or more of 
a number of value-conferring forms of consciousness, such as 
happiness, knowledge, goodwill and an appreciative aware- 
ness of beauty. It is just this element of desirable conscious- 
ness in the make-up of situational values that distinguishes 
them from mere esthetic values. It is worth noting, however, 
that these ethical values have this in common with esthetic 
values ; they are both recognised as belonging to the objec- 
tive situation in which they are found. A happy home of 
intelligent people, considered intrinsically, would, I believe, 
be appreciated as good by any rational mind. In the same 
way extreme physical pain, considered in itself, would be 
judged by every normal person as bad. 

One further fact in regard to such situational value is 
that we can recognise it as an actual quality of an existing 
situation; or we can recognise it as a potentiality in a 
situation that exists only as an ideal in our imagination. It 
is just this capacity which we have of recognising potential 
value in unachieved ideals that has thrust upon the minds of 
thinking people the distinction between situational value and 
moral vidue, Situational value belongs to the situation itself, 
regardless of how it has come about. Moral value, on the 
other hand, is essentially the possession of personalities who 
appreciate situational values and who strive for their 
realisation, so far as that is reasonable. Moral value is twice 
blessed ; it has worth in itself, and its aim is worthy. 
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It is at this point that the idea of moral obligation 
emerges. Our ideals are imagined situational values. But 
in some inexplicable way they claim from us the right to 
exist. This claim for existence which, in some circumstances, 
these values lay upon our conscience is precisely what is 
meant by moral obligation. When a man, out of appreciation 
for his ideal or for some worthy element in it, yields obedience 
to that claim and attempts to achieve his ideal, he is morally 

d. When he rejects that claim, he is, so far, morally bad, 
or, in religious terminology, he is guilty of sin. It is loyalty 
toa genuine moral obligation that constitutes moral worth. 

Now the question whether we can satisfactorily regard 
Ethics as ‘“‘ autonomous ” or not depends on whether we are 
to restrict the study to a consideration of situational values 
merely, or whether we are to extend it so as to include also 
moral values and the moral obligations which condition such 
values. I can without much difficulty conceive of an autono- 
mous science of situational values, for every such value is 
what it is in virtue of its own nature and viewed out of 
relation with everything else. I am prepared to agree with 
those who say that such values are either absolute or they 
are nothing at all. Like every other object of perception, 
they are intrinsically just what, intrinsically regarded, they 
are recognised to be. 

But I cannot so easily regard Ethics as autonomous if I 
include in that study the notion of moral obligation. For a 
moral obligation is created, not by a situational good viewed 
out of relation with everything else, but rather by a situa- 
tional good viewed in the light of everything else. Duty is 
dictated by the entire situation. And, as moral principles 
are, for the most part, just generalisations based on observed 
moral obligations, I cannot agree with the opinion that the 
validity of these principles is not in any way affected by 
beliefs we may entertain regarding reality. 

To put the matter in a slightly different way, the pro- 
position, “‘ This is good,” is not identical with the pro- 
position, ‘‘ I ought to seek it.’’ Not every situational good, 
even when it is recognised as such, creates a moral obligation. 
A situational value creates a moral obligation only when, in 
the light of all the facts of the situation, its pursuit can be 
regarded as reasonable. It is undoubtedly true that mere 
factual circumstances cannot make or unmake, increase or 
diminish the value of a situational good in itself, but they 
may nevertheless very seriously affect the reasonableness of 
our pursuit of this good, and may thus increase or diminish, 
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or perhaps annul altogether, our obligation in regard to it 
The reality of a moral obligation cannot therefore be satis. 
factorily determined by a consideration of values alone, anj 
a study which includes the notion of obligation cannot he 
autonomous in that sense. 

It is not difficult to specify a number of facts, as distinet 
from values, which can seldom be ignored when an obligation 
challenges us. For example, if the good we have thought of 
as creating an obligation is discovered to be already in 
existence, the notion of it creates no moral obligation for us, 
unless it be the rather negative and quite different obligation 
of refraining from wantonly interfering with it. The recog. 
nition of something as good is thus not synonymous with the 
recognition of a duty. Facts as well as values have to he 
taken into account. 

Again, if an imagined situational good is impossible of 
achievement, and its impossibility is recognised, it imposes 
no moral obligation upon conscience. Kant’s dictum, “I 
ought, therefore I can,” seems to me unimpeachable ; and 
the converse is equally true, ‘‘ I cannot, therefore no obliga- 
tion for me exists.”” No guilt is incurred by the man who 
refuses knight-errantry on behalf of impracticable utopias. 

In the third place, a good only creates a valid obligation 
when, taking everything into account, it is the best result 
attainable in the situation. It is not necessary to raise here 
any of the questions involved in comparing values. Thata 
better alternative is sometimes possible is a factual con- 
sideration that must be taken into account before we can be 
sure of our duty, and like the other considerations already 
mentioned, it seems to me to throw serious doubt on the 
theory that morality can be regarded as an autonomous 
study. 

4 fourth circumstance is often a relevant consideration. 
I strongly incline towards the opinion that no obligation can 
be complete unless the pursuit of the ideal in question is, in 
some not-wholly-hedonistic sense, good for him who strives, 
even if he does not attain. As Kant in an oft-quoted passage 
says: “ The good will . . . shines in its own light, as a 
thing which has its whole value in itself.’’ If the only value 
attributable to the good will is that of the instrumental value 
which it possesses as a means to additional situational values, 
then its worth is neither so genuine nor exalted as the great 
moralists would have us believe. There would, in that case, 
be very little truth in such statements as, ‘‘ Blessed are they 
that hunger and thirst after righteousness.”’ This correlation 
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of good intention and inward worth demanded by the highest 
morality, is another factual consideration which has an 
important bearing on the validity of many an alleged 
obligation and on the truth of many an assumed moral 
principle. 

Finally—and here I come to the consideration that is of 
vital importance—I cannot but think that, if the existence of 
the situational good which I seek is certain to be very 
transient, and if when it has vanished it will leave behind it 
no residue of worth anywhere, then the obligation laid upon 
me to create it is very seriously affected. No one can give 
himself with any enthusiasm to building houses upon shifting 
sand. A belief in the conservation of values appears to me to 
be, not only an essential element in any worthy religion, but 
to be equally an assumption in the deep heart’s core of any 
thorough-going morality. If all the worthiest achievements 
of human effort are inevitably destined ultimately to dis- 
appear utterly and to be as though they had never been, then, 
although the intrinsic situational value of such achievements 
may not be in the least affected, a very poignant question 
must inevitably be raised as to the rationality of the obliga- 
tion to strive for the realisation of such value, and one may 
question the very possibility of sustained moral effort by the 
man who honestly views the whole situation with open eyes. 

It is in considering this question of the conservation of 
values that the importance of the distinction between 
situational value and moral value becomes most apparent. 
At a first glance it seems a sufficient retort to such melan- 
cholic, sceptical suggestions as I have just made, to say that 
our worthy achievements, even though they should all 
perish, were good when they were good, and in any case were 
better than no achievements at all. That is undoubtedly so 
when these achievements are viewed intrinsically, that is, 
out of relation to everything else. But this fact becomes 
somewhat irrelevant when we, envisaging these achievements 
as ideals to be won, ask why we are under obligation to win 
them ? Why ought we to strive for their realisation? It is 
not a sufficient reply to say, as is usually said, that we are 
under obligation to seek them just because they are good. 
The reply is in the right direction, but it is not sufficient. 
For in any situation it may happen that the particular good 
on which we have fixed our eyes may not, in the light of all 
the facts, be a good at all, and we would therefore in that case 
be under no obligation to seek it. The vindication of a 
decision demands a wider claim. 
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When we are pressed to justify an obligation we alwa 
and rightly, summon up in thought wider and wider ci 

of experience as made better by our choice. We establish 
our aim by presenting it as a means to, or an element in,q 
wider kingdom of ends. If we are then further pressed as to 
the reasonableness of our choice of this wider kingdom of 
ends, we will, if we know our business, justify that aim, not 
in its own right, but in the name of a fullness of perfection of 
which every particular good is a limited expression. I can 








see no sufficient reasons for doubting the possibility of such 
a consummation, or for denying that we may in some degree 
be responsible for its establishment. In any case, as I see 
things, only on such terms can the least of life’s tasks he 
** rationalised.” 

The idea of rationalising our conduct has fallen somewhat 
into disrepute, as a result of the shady nature of many of the 
efforts of this sort that we are said to make. But we cannot 
on that account shake off the obligation of being rational, 
We can quite honestly rationalise particular facts of experi- 
ence by setting them in a larger and larger coherent whole. 
And I know of no other way of honestly rationalising 
particular aims than by presenting them similarly as coherent 
elements in a wider and wider realm of worth. 

We are thus inevitably led to ask what happens to our 
process of justification if the final consummation, on which 
the whole process rests, fades away ? If in the end there is 
no wider kingdom of worth to which all the efforts of good 
will are supposedly bent, does our proffered justification not 
become a species of fraud ? And if in such a situation some 
stout-hearted Stoic, repudiating all responsibility for a moral 
struggle on such terms, were to fling at the perceptive 
moralist the hard words with which Mill once overwhelmed 
Mansel, would the moralist have any reasonable ground for 
complaint ? Some quite mild men, such as Lord Tennyson, 
have come very near saying that, on such terms of life, “‘ To 
Hell they would go.” Here is a recent personal statement on 
the point by Hans Driesch. In his book, Man and the 
Universe, he says : 


“I venture to assert that moral consciousness can 
have penetrative force only for those who accept 
immortality in some form. . . . If death is extinction, 
first for me as a person, and ultimately when the earth 
has grown cold or has been destroyed, for all mankind ; 
then, after all, in the profoundest sense it becomes 
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indifferent whether my actions are ethically sound or 
not. For in that case life in its profoundest foundations 
is indifferent ; it is a game of rather doubtful character. 
Then let me at least so order my life as to reduce its 
unpleasantness for me to a minimum. Morality is an 
illusion, and I reject it, for I have seen through the fraud 
that was employed in order to implant it in me.” 


These are strong words, but with them I am disposed to 
ee. 
etn conclusion it may be well to say that I am under no 
illusion as to the limitations of this argument. I have 
attempted no demonstration of immortality. It may be a 
reasonable hope, but that is a long way from proof. The good 
life will still have to be a venture in faith. All that the argu- 
ment tends to show is that, righteousness and godliness are 
closely knit together in thought, just as they have very often 
been united in experience. Thorough-going morality has 
implications concerning reality. He who seeks first the 
Kingdom of God and His righteousness will have a meta- 
physic added to him. Possibly religious experience is just an 
awakening to this fact. 
R. CORKEY. 


BELFAST. 











ANNA COMNENA. 
F. J. FOAKES JACKSON, D.D., D.Tu. 


LapvIEs who write history are not a phenomenon in our day, 
when the female sex has certainly achieved remarksill 
success in this field, notably in England. But almost as far 
down as the nineteenth century a woman as an historian 
was indeed a rara avis. When therefore a princess arose in 
the eleventh century to give the world an important record 
of one of the most momentous movements in human history 
she surely deserves the respectful attention of posterity. 
Such is Anna Comnena, who has scarcely received the credit 
she deserves from those who are prejudiced against her 
because of her sex, her family pride, and the pedantic vanity 
with which she exhibits her erudition. Nevertheless to 
those who have read the History of the father’s reign, Anna 
Comnena leaves an agreeable impression of her personality. 
In order to understand the circumstances under which 
this princess lived, studied and wrote, it is desirable to know 
the conditions under which her father Alexius Comnenus 
became Emperor, and the state of the Eastern Roman 
world over which he ruled. It is not easy to read Gibbon’s 
skilful analysis of Byzantine history during the ninth, 
tenth and eleventh centuries, with his masterly touches 
illumined by epigram, and not to share his prejudices, 
especially as the story he relates is often obscure and almost 
always complicated. The fashionable judgment of his age 
was that the Greek Empire was throughout decadent both 
politically and intellectually, and that the imperial govern- 
ment was a gloomy tyranny of a court with an absurd 
ceremonial. Nothing, however, can be more misleading, 
though Gibbon’s verdict is confirmed by Sir Walter Scott's 
description of Constantinople in his Count Robert of Paris, 
in which he contrasts the treacherous, lying Greeks with the 
manly, gallant Crusaders. But the history of the Roman 
430 
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Emperors in Constantinople shows that some of them were 
worthy to be compared with the best Roman Cesars, whilst 
none resembled the worst. They certainly did not spend 
their days in luxury and idleness in the Imperial City ; on 
the contrary they were generally to be found on the frontier 
fighting Bulgarians in Europe, or Islamites in Asia. So far 
from ruling tyrannically over abject slaves, the Emperors 
had often occasion to submit to the demands of a formidable 
populace, whilst they themselves were not isolated from all 
other men but were surrounded by noble families, who, like 
the patricians of ancient Rome, considered themselves as at 
least equal to members of the imperial house. With the 
“a possible exception of the fierce Justinian II. (695-711) we 
k sh meet with no monsters of iniquity comparable to such 
rable § Cesars as Caligula, Commodus or Heliogabalus. When an 
hes far Augustus is condemned as incompetent, it is generally 
Orian because, instead of attending to the business of the State, 
ose in | he was absorbed in an over-scrupulous performance of the 
ecord | duties of religion, or in literary pursuits. 
story In 867 Basil I., a Macedonian, ascended the throne of 
ee Constantinople. He had been famed as a tamer of horses ; 
ia but seldom has any sovereign founded a dynasty of more 
nef — remarkable men and women. It lasted till 1054, and wit- 
anity — nessed the era of the greatest prosperity of the divided 
ri Empire. From 963 to 1025 a second Basil occupied the 
it na throne. Reared in the obscure luxury of a palace, this 
“hag great Emperor appeared at the age of thirty-three as the 
call most skilful warrior of his age, and from his victories over 
i the formidable Bulgars was known as Bulgarotonos, the 
— Slayer of Bulgarians. Under Basil II. the Empire reached 
—_ the height of its power and influence. Patient in adversity 













































ale and defeat, victorious in the end in all his campaigns, the 
Bea relentless foe of official corruption, capable of great cruelty, 
. but devoted to the interests of his subjects, this rough, 
Ices, — honest and uncultured monarch ranks among the best 


nost rulers in the Roman world. On his death in 1025 his brother 
age | Constantine IX., who had been his passive colleague, reigned 


a for three years, leaving his kingdom to his two elderly 
bes daughters Zoe and Theodora. Zoe was of an amorous 
re temperament and always ready to take a fresh husband, as 
er her own desire or regard for the welfare of the State 
wit prompted, whilst Theodora’s asceticism made her averse 


the to marriage. It says much for the people of Constantinople 
il and their generous fidelity to the Basilian dynasty that each 
of Zoe’s successive husbands was accepted as Emperor, 
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but any sign of disrespect to her or to her sister Theodora 
was instantly observed and resented, and the mob of the 
city insisted on due respect being paid to “‘ our mothers 
Zoe and Theodora.”’ This is not the conduct of a degenerate 
populace groaning under tyranny. 

The general condition of the Empire after Basil II. was 
far from satisfactory, as on all sides its enemies were threaten- 
ing. The greatest peril was the appearance of the victorious 
Turks in Asia Minor, a people of Central Asia whose appear 
ance wrought changes in the world of Islam as great as those 
it later effected in Eastern Christian Europe. The followers 
of the Prophet, though they moved their capital successivel 
from Mecca to Damascus, and from Damascus to Bagdad, 
maintain much of the civilisation of both, and in some 
respects their culture surpassed that of the Greeks. But 
with the coming of the Turkish warriors who had adopted 
the faith of Islam, the power of ancient Califs or repre- 
sentatives of the Prophet declined till it became a mere 
shadow, and the Roman Empire had to reckon with a for- 
midable Asiatic Power, more barbarous than the original 
followers of the Prophet. In 1071, the Emperor Romanus 
Diogenes was defeated and taken prisoner by the leader of 
the Selukian Turks, Ap Arslan, and from that day supremacy 
of Constantinople over Asia Minor was ended and the 
complete triumph of the Turkish nation in Eastern Europe 
was only a matter of time. Ten years later Anna’s father 
Alexius Comnenus began his eventful reign. In 1083, two 
years after his accession, Anna was born in the purple 
chamber, where imperial mothers were confined and was 
able to claim that she was “ born in the purple,” the proudest 


boast of imperial nobility. But we must let her speak for 
herself. 


‘I, Anna, daughter of two royal personages, Alexius 
and Irene, born and bred in the purple. I was not 
ignorant of letters, for I carried my study of Greek to the 
highest pitch, and was also not unpractised in rhetoric ; 
I perused the works of Aristotle and the dialogues of 
Plato carefully, and enriched my mind by the ‘ “‘ qua- 
terion ” of learning.’ ”’ 


These few words show that Anna lived in highly civilised 
society. Born a royal personage, she was carefully educated 
and studied the best literature available. This is in itself a 
proof of the high degree to which the civilisation of the 
upper classes at any rate was carried in Constantinople. 
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Nowhere else in this age is it conceivable that a lady even of 
royal birth could have had such an intellectual training. 
Our author was married to the Cesar Nicephorus Bryen- 
nius, distinguished equally as a soldier, a diplomatist and a 
literary man. The imperial family was evidently remarkable 
for the refinement of its good manners: witness Anna’s 
charming description of her mother, the Empress Irene. 
Nothing can better illustrate how perfect a gentleman her 
father Alexius Comnenus was than the story of the ill- 
behaved knight, Sir Walter Scott’s Count Robert of Paris, 
who seated himself on the imperial chair. Instead of mani- 
festing his just indignation at this impertinence, Alexius 
told the barbarian that if he wanted fighting he would get 
enough to satisfy him when he met the Turks, and strongly 
advised him to keep his troops by him when he met them. 
It must be borne in mind that the Emperor and all the 
Comneni were distinguished soldiers, and that the fault of 
his own brother Isaac and his grandson Manuel I. was that 
in battle they behaved more like knightly adventurers, or, 
as Anna would say, Homeric heroes, than as commanders of 
disciplined armies. Constantinople was in fact nearer in 
refinement of manners, education and organisation to the 
cities of our own day than any city in the semi-barbarous 
world of the Europe of the First Crusade. The inhabitants 
of Paris, London and even Rome resembled hordes of savages 
besides the people of the capital of the Christian East. 

Anna Comnena must be judged by the fifteen books in 
which she has related the life of her father the Emperor 
Alexius, a summary of which with little or no comment will 
introduce the reader to a period of history with which few 
are familiar. Fortunately the book is accessible in a careful 
literal translation by Dr Emily Dawes, as the original is 
difficult to read even by those familiar with the Byzantine 
Greek of her age, owing to its florid style. Even with a good 
translation as a guide the unfamiliar names of nations, cities 
and individuals render the task of deciphering the narrative 
No easy one. 

In Book I. Anna explains that her late husband Nice- 
phorus Bryennius has related most of the early career of 
Alexius Comnenus, and tells of the war with a Frankish 
mercenary named Ursel, who was ultimately taken prisoner 
at Amaseia by the Romans after an agreement for his sur- 
render by the Turks. Ursel was to all appearance deprived 
of his sight to satisfy the people of Amaseia, but was really 
sent to the Emperor Nicephorus Botaniates (1078-1081) 
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iunharmed. The scene then shifts to the shores of the 
Adriatic, whither Alexius had been sent as Domestic of the 
Schools against a Nicephorus Bryennius, who as Duke of 
Dyrrachium had rebelled. With a hastily gathered army of 
“Romans,” Turks and Scythians Alexius suppressed the 


revolt, and was next sent to Thrace against another pre. | 


tender called Basiliacus. For his services the Domestic 
was publicly proclaimed ‘“‘ Sebastos’? = Augustus. The 
rest of the book is devoted to an account of the rise to power 
of Robert Guiscard the Norman and his son Bohemund, 
the most dangerous enemies of the Roman Empire. 

Books II. and III. transport us to Constantinople, where 
the powerful family of the Comneni are driven to desperation 
by the intrigues of the unscrupulous advisers of the Emperor, 
Alexius and his elder brother Isaac, guided by their ve 
able mother Anna Dalassena, raised a rebellion in which 
Nicephorus Botaniates was compelled to resign and to 
become a monk. Alexius became Emperor in 1081, con- 
ciliating his kinsmen and others by bestowing on them 
splendid titles of honour, and entrusting the direction of 
home affairs to his experienced mother. His attention was 
directed to the growth of the Turkish power in Asia Minor, 
but especially to the intrigues of Guiscard, who had set up a 
rival emperor in the person of an obscure individual whom he 
declared was the deposed Emperor Michael Ducas (1071- 
1078), now Bishop of Ephesus. At this juncture Alexius 
sought the alliance of the Germanic king (the Emperor 
Henry IV.) against Robert Guiscard and his ally Pope 
Gregory VII. 

Book IV. is occupied with the siege of Dyrrachium by 
Guiscard, and its defence by the brave George Paleologus. 
Alexius advanced to the relief of the city, and suffered a 
disastrous defeat by the Normans, and narrowly escaped 
from falling into the hands of Guiscard’s soldiers. 

In Book V. Anna remarks that Alexius and Robert 
Guiscard were well matched as rivals both in arms and in 
political skill, Alexius having the advantage of being the 
younger man. But now the Emperor’s financial troubles 
were greater than his military and he and his faithful 
brother, Isaac the Sebastocrator, resolved to raise money 
from the clergy. This was opposed by the Bishop Leo of 
Chalcedon, who also tried to revive the dispute about the 
images and was deposed. After much fighting with the 
Normans, Alexius returned to ‘“‘ the Queen of cities” in 
triumph. The book ends with an account of a Sicilian heretic 
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named Italus, whose sophistry caused much excitement in 
literary circles. Isaac the Sebastocrator took an active 
part in refuting the errors of Italus, and induced him to 
recant his heretical opinions. 

In Book VI. we are informed that Alexius did his best to 
suppress the Manicheans, as the descendants of the Pauli- 
cians were called ; but, knowing their courage in war, he 
proceeded with great caution. Many of the heretics were 
reconciled to the Church, and their worst punishment was 
banishment to an island. A conspiracy against Alexius by 
one Travlos was detected and suppressed. The Venetians 
assisted the Emperor in the war with Bohemund. Robert 
Guiscard died at the time that Anna was born in the Purple 
Chamber. Several chapters are devoted to Turkish affairs. 
A Scythian invasion which approached the walls of Con- 
stantinople ends the book. 

The Scythian invasion resulted in much desperate fight- 
ing, and at first Alexius was utterly defeated near Distra 
and barely escaped seriously wounded with his life. He 
redeemed the Roman captives and once more reorganised 
hisarmy. The Scythian success tempted Izachas, a Turkish 
pirate, to raise a fleet and take several towns. At last he 
was compelled to sue for terms by Delassenus, a relative of 
the Empress Irene. The Scythians with their formidable 
war waggons were in the end defeated, and the seventh book 
ends with a note that Alexius was preparing to renew the 
contest. 

In Book VIII. we find the Scythians at the very gates 
of Constantinople. Alexius defeated them, but had no 
little trouble owing to the plots hatched against him in his 
ownfamily. Thisis relieved by the loyalty of his elder brother 
Isaac the Sebastocrator, who supported the Emperor, even 
though his own son John was plotting against his uncle. 

Book IX. is mainly occupied by stories of plots against 
Alexius and by the story of the ingratitude of Nicephorus 
Diogenes, the son of the Emperor Romanus Diogenes who 
had been blinded and deposed after his defeat at Manzikart. 

The tenth book contains matter of more interest to the 
reader than any of the earlier ones ; for in it the Crusaders 
made their appearance. But before their arrival the Comans 
crossed the Danube and invaded the Empire, and a pretender 
to the Empire arose who claimed to be the son of Romanus 
Diogenes. The Turks at the same time overran Bithynia. 
Then came the Crusaders, first the disorderly army of Peter 
the Hermit (Peter of the Cowl) and finally the disciplined 
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forces of the ‘‘ Counts” as Anna calls them, with Uby 
(Hugo), brother of the King of France. They actually 
attacked the walls of Byzantium on Good Friday and wer 
repulsed by Anna’s husband Nicephorus Bryennius—“ my 
Cesar’ as she always calls him. At last Alexius induced 
the Frankish nobles to promise fealty to him and they cross 
the Propontis and enter Asia. Anna is convinced that 
Bohemund’s object was not the Sepulchre but the overthrow 
of the Empire and the seizure of the capital. 

The eleventh book finds the Crusaders in Asia; but 
after the capture of Nicea we have little information how 
they reached Antioch, except that the Turks were utterly 
defeated at the battle of Doryleum. Much is said of the 
ingenuity and treachery of Bohemund and his nephew 
Tancred. 

Bohemund had pretended to be dead and had reached 
home ready once more to invade the Empire. There was 
trouble owing to Tancred’s claim to make Antioch his own 
principality. Alexius in the twentieth year of his reign 
(A.D. 1101) once more took the field in Macedonia. He was 
suffering from gout and the Empress Irene now accom- 
panied him on his expeditions. There was another plot to 
dethrone Alexius and set up a puppet Emperor, the Senator 
Solomon. Here again Isaac the Sebastocrator supported 
his brother. Again Bohemund crosses the straits and invades 
the Empire (Book XII.). 

When we reach the last three books, which take us to 
the death of Alexius, Anna, though she is now able to relate 
events in which she was old enough to take an intelligent 
interest, is much less diffuse than before. She ends Book XII. 
and begins Book XIII. very artistically. Alexius had just 
come back from the chase when a special messenger arrived 
in haste, bowed his head and shouted that Bohemund had 
crossed the straits. Alexius heard the news calmly and 
remarked ‘* Let’s have luncheon and discuss things after- 
wards.” Only one thing disturbed him: the Mother of God 
had-not vouchsafed the customary miracle at Blachernae. 
However, after unusually protracted devotions, the miracle 
was duly wrought and everybody was happy. There was an 
exceptionally wicked plot to kill the Emperor, which delayed 
his departure against Bohemund for five days, and after 
this Anna gives a lively description of the repulse of the 
Normans, who with the most modern contrivances available 
were trying to capture Dyrrachium. Alexius now resorted 
to measures more dangerous than military operations by 
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stirring up dissension among Bohemund’s allies. Finally a 
treaty was arranged by “ My Cesar” between Bohemund 
and Alexius by which the Norman’s position at Antioch was 
assured ; and the terms set forth at great length. 

Book XIV. relates that very soon after Bohemund had 
made peace with the Emperor he died. Tancred kept hold 
of Antioch and Alexius realised that all his efforts to help 
the Franks were met with ingratitude The Turks gave 
trouble again and were defeated by Alexius, who on his 
return to Constantinople in triumph was involved in trouble 
caused by the heresy of the Bogomils. 

When we reach Book XV. of the Alexiad we find the 
Emperor a very sick man, but still with his troops fighting 
the Turks, not so much as a champion of the Cross as in the 
capacity of a ruler trying to suppress marauding invaders. 
Anna admits that her father was at this time bitterly 
criticised for his inaction ; but he bided his time, and came 
out victorious in the end. Some space is devoted to an 
interesting description of the charities and educational 
institutions of Constantinople; and Anna condemns the 
instruction she herself received before she began her literary 
career. The last public act of her father recorded by Anna 
is his unmasking of the heresy of Basilius, the Bogomil. 
Without entering into detail, it is enough here to say that 
the sects which distracted the Empire were partly offshoots 
of Manichean dualism and Paulician protests against the 
corruptions of the Church ; that cruel persecution had turned 
many of their adherents into formidable rebels against the 
State; and that some of them attracted people by their 
outward, and perhaps genuine, severity of life. Needless to 
say, the orthodox suspected these Bulgarians, as they were 
called, of being guilty of all the abominations imputed to 
the ancient Gnostics, which Anna, as a woman and a high- 
born princess, refuses to describe. Basilius was invited to 
the table of Alexius, who professed a desire to understand 
his doctrines and held a long private discussion of them ; a 
report of which was made by a stenographer concealed from 
view by a curtain. The Holy Synod, on receiving the 
information, condemned Basilius, who with his adherents 
was summoned to appear in the Hippodrome, and given the 
strange alternative of dying as Christians or as heretics. 
After a spectacular scene, none was executed, except 
Basilius, whose invincible firmness provoked the unwilling 
praise of Anna. We may suppose that this vindication of 
orthodoxy was regarded by Alexius’ daughter as a trium- 
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phant and worthy conclusion of a glorious reign. Anng 
concludes her narrative with an account of her father’s last 
illness, and the way in which in truly modern fashion the 
best physicians wrangled over his death-bed. When the 
great Emperor breathed his last she concludes the Alewiad. 

If the foregoing summary of this book seems as tedious 
to read as it was to compile, it is necessary because it reveals 
so many sidelights of history, and dispels so many pre. 
conceived illusions. 

As regards Anna herself, the perusal of her history leaves 
the present writer at least with a far better idea of her per- 
sonality than can be gathered from many historians. Her 
frequent protestations that she is writing the story of her 
father’s career without prejudice has led to the belief that 
she is no historian, but has constructed an imaginary 
description of an heroic Emperor. This belief is enhanced 
by the way in which she indulges in affected language anda 
pompous display of her own erudition. Yet it is evident 
that Anna genuinely endeavoured to tell her facts with 
impartiality. 

When one realises the scope of Anna’s history one sees 
plainly that her father’s reign was exceptionally troubled. 
Civil war threatened him on every side, and the frontiers of 
his Empire were never free from the danger of irruption by 
alien hordes. The victory of the Turks in 1071 appears to 
have been less a triumph of Islam over Christianity than of 
barbarism over civilisation. When Alexius could engage 
Turkish troops in his army he never hesitated to do so, and 
he seems to have regarded some Sultans not so much as 
infidel enemies as rulers of a civilised people. Though a 
religious man concerned about the orthodoxy of his subjects, 
this Emperor was in no sense a Crusader. Constantly 
engaged as he was in military matters, he was by no means 
uniformly successful. His daughter records several defeats he 
sustained, and that on more than one occasion he had 
to flee the battlefield. Indeed, despite her inveterate 
classicalism, which sometimes makes her write as if she was 
describing an Homeric combat, Anna has the good sense to 
recognise that her father deserves more credit for his patience 
in defeat and his astuteness as a politician than as a military 
hero ; and we are told that when he came out of a campaign 
triumphantly, the enémy often received a large subsidy. 
Not that Alexius, or any of the Comneni, were unwarlike or 
cowardly. Anna declares her father in one battle acted the 
part more of a common soldier than a general. But on the 
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Anna whole she depicts Alexius as one who for years doggedly 
er’s last persisted against adverse circumstances, neither elated by 
10n the § success nor daunted by defeat. Certainly she did not write 


hen the § simply to chant the praises of her father, and she declares 
Pevad. she had consulted the best authorities at her disposal 
tedious § and learned all she could from such active participators in 
reveals — events as Alexius’ most faithful and able partisan, George 
1Y pree § Paleologus. 

Far from being uniformly dull by giving a dreary cata- 
’ leaves — logue of events, our historian can be both lively and enter- 
ler per- § taining. She regards the Frankish adventurers as the worst 
s. Her § enemies of the Romans; but this does not prevent her 
of her | drawing favourable portraits of some of the most formidable 
ef that § foes of the Empire. Her accounts even of the pretenders 
iginaty § who rebelled against Alexius are seldom characterised by 
hanced § bitterness. Sometimes she gives a good idea of sieges and 
> anda § military operations ; and in describing the different armies 
vident | and their weapons, she is evidently relying on expert 
S with | information. Her account of how the faction of the Comneni 
overthrew the weak and incompetent government of Nice- 
1€ sees | phorus Botaniates in Constantinople is really excellent, and 
>ubled, gives a vivid picture of the revolution till the aged Emperor, 
‘lers of | wearied by his troubles, retires to become a monk, and 
ion by | declares that he objects to nothing except that in future he 
ars to | will not be allowed meat for his dinner. Anna introduces 
han of | her readers to members of her family and entourage, and 
ngage — even makes them desire their personal acquaintance. There 
o, and is the head of the great clan of the Comneni, Isaac the 
ich as — Sebastocrator, the elder brother of Alexius, conspicuous as 
ugh @ § awarrior against the Turks, and a theologian against heretics, 
bjects, | but more remarkable for his loyalty to his imperial brother. 
tantly Two remarkable women appear in Anna’s portrait 
means § gallery. Anna Dalassena, the mother of Isaac and Alexius, 
atshe | a strong masterful character, whom Alexius during his 
> had absence left in virtual control of the Empire, and his wife 
terate | the Empress Irene, of whom a charming description is 
€ was | given. To her daughter Irene appears as the embodiment 
nse to of female charm and virtue, gracious and capable of enduring 
tience the dangers and hardships of war when she attended her 
litary } invalid husband when he was on a military expedition. 
paign As representing the clan of Ducas, Irene strengthened her 
sidy. | husband’s position as Emperor; but her union to him met 
ike or | with violent opposition from her mother-in-law, Anna 
d the Dalassena, who detested the Ducases. In truth the Empire 
nthe | in Constantinople was in constant dispute between the 
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great rival houses of Ducas, Bryennius, Comnenus, and 
other powerful aristocratic families and their alliances and 
rivalries are not unlike those of the great Whig houses which 
ruled England in the days of the Hanoverian Kings. 

Anna seems to have been the most devoted of wives; 
and there is little ground for supposing that her heart was 
touched by any Crusader, though she was not blind to the 
physical attraction of some of the warrior “‘ Counts.” Her 
husband Nicephorus Bryennius was by her account a truly 
remarkable man, more like an Italian prince of the Renais. 
sance than a semi-barbarous champion of the Sepulchre, 
““My Cesar,” as she affectionately calls him, was more 
attractive than any Frank who intruded his rough presence 
into the polished society of Byzantium. 

It has been truly maintained that Roman Constantinople 
never was medieval; and this is borne out by Anna 
Comnena’s history. Homer, Plato and the Greek classics 
are her text-books, and though she is a most orthodox 
Christian princess, the tone of the little she says of her 
religion is assuredly not that of the medievalism of Westem 
Europe. We may take as an example her remarks on Latin 
Christianity. To her the conduct of Pope Gregory VIL. is 
reprehensible ; and she gives an account of his treatment of 
the envoys of Henry IV. which is as remarkable for her 
ignorance as for her complete lack of charity. Yet, despite 
her dislike of the Latin “ barbarians,” and the fact that the 
Eastern and Western Churches had parted company in 
1054, she never blames them as schismatics or heretics. 
For harm done to the Crusades by the famous and enduring 
schism caused by the Patriarch Michael Cerularius we have 
little or no evidence in the Alexiad. What obsessed the mind 
of the author was the idea, justified by later events, that the 
object of the Latins was to seize Constantinople. 

Every Emperor was interested in maintaining the ortho 
doxy of the Church, and as there was no head of the Eastern 
Empire for some time before Alexius, who was illiterate, the 
secular ruler at least was not incompetent to express an 
opinion on the meaning of the Faith; nor was there any 
lack of interest in philosophy in Constantinopolitan society. 
The two heretics Italus and Nilus are mentioned by Anna 
with contempt for their imperfect education and acquaint- 
ance with the principles of philosophy. 

One cannot fail to be amazed at the absence of bitterness 
between the Eastern Christians and the Mohammedan 
Sultans. Turkish mercenaries are an important factor in 
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the Roman armies and diplomatic overtures are made by 
and to the Sultan of Egypt with talks as to the desirability 

of a good understanding between the civilised Christian and 

Mohammedan Powers. Generally speaking the avarice and 

ambition of the Norman Christians appeared to be less 

endurable than the religious opinions of the Islamites. 

But if there was, as compared with the rest of the world, 
little Christian bigotry in Constantinopolitan society, there 
was a good deal of practical religion. Great reluctance was 
shown to inflict the penalty of death even on traitors. The 
punishment of blinding was rarely resorted to by Alexius 
and once actually, as we have seen, it was pretended to have 
been performed on a dangerous enemy of the State, like 
Ursel, to satisfy the people of Amaseia who demanded it. 
From Anna’s description of her grandmother Anna Dalas- 
sena and her mother Irene, the royal ladies of Byzantium 
were free from any reproach by the propriety of their 
behaviour. She actually tries to do justice to the bitterest 
enemies of her country and her family, yet she is evidently 
devoted to both. On the whole she leaves us with the 
impression of a highly cultured and affectionate woman 
anxious to be fair to all, a surprising figure to meet within 
the barbarous Europe of the twelfth century. 

Anna Comnena is chiefly known by the appearance of 
her name in Sir Walter Scott’s novel Count Robert of Paris, 
but the lady has been so transformed by the touch of the 
Wizard of the North as to be quite unrecognisable. She is 
introduced in the memorable scene when Edward, the Anglo- 
Saxon and Varangian soldier, is brought into the presence of 
Emperor and Empress. She reads an extract from her 
history which certainly does not appear in the Alewxiad, and 
is represented as a blue stocking, past her first youth. 
When her husband Nicephorus Bryennius enters the presence, 
he appears as a supercilious dandy, frankly bored by his 
wife’s erudition. But at the time of the arrival of the main 
army of the Crusaders (1197) Anna was in her fourteenth 
year, and Bryennius, a brave soldier and prudent diplomatist, 
was himself engaged in historical composition, an history 
which was continued after his death by his widow. Alexius 
is in the romance a stately but enfeebled figure, whereas he 
had still some twenty years of hard fighting and ingenious 
political strategy before him. A mysterious personage 
called Ursel is kept in the dungeons of Alexius and a con- 
spiracy to make him Emperor is unmasked, whereas the 
only Ursel in Anna’s narrative is a Frankish general captured 
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by treachery by her father, before he became Emperor; 
and, as we have seen, blinded in pretence and sent to Alexius’ 
predecessor Botaniates. Nicephorus Bryennius is made out 
to have been involved in this conspiracy ; but when Alexis 
died he refused to entertain the idea of supplanting his son 
and successor John Comnenus. Finally Count Robert of 
Paris is called the ancestor of Hugh Capet, who died as King 
of France more than a century before the First Crusade, 
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DEMONIC POWERS: THE CASE FOR 
THEIR REALITY. 


FREDERICK A. M. SPENCER, D.D., 
Rector of Great Rollright, Oxon. 


I. 


Tus world needs accounting for. It simply could not have 
made itself, nor, having been made, maintain itself and 
evolve without aid. No hypothesis of the fortuitous con- 
course of atoms, or of the natural selection of spontaneous 
variations, or even of the quasi-conscious or semi-conscious 
life-force, is sufficient to explain the sheen of meadows in 
spring-time, or the human form divine, or science, or con- 
science, or religion. 
Yet the argument from design is double-edged. 


“ Tiger, tiger, burning bright 
In the forests of the night! .. . 
Did He who made the lamb make thee ? ” 


Perhaps. But did He also make the shark and the cobra ? 
And the hookworm and the malaria bacillus? And the 
bacteria of leprosy and typhus? Does He from time to time, 
as He sees fit, chastise a disobedient race of men by sending 
forth epidemics of virulent influenza and infantile paralysis ? 
And is He constantly condemning individuals both pious and 
sceptical to slow deaths from arthritis and cancer ? 

Did He in the Middle Ages inspire both the building of 
the cathedrals, the scholastic theology, and the Crusades, 
including the Children’s Crusade? Was He the unseen 
Author of Renaissance and Reformation and Inquisition ? 
Was His will behind both the exploration of the globe and 
the exploitation of its uncivilised inhabitants, both missions 
to the heathen and imperialistic expansion, both scientific 
443 
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re ne and the materialism and militarism that made ug 
of it 

The more we find ourselves rationally compelled to assume 
a heavenly origin of the good both in man’s environment and 
in man himself, the more are we logically driven to postulate 
an origin of an opposite nature for the evil. And yet it is 
impossible to make a definite demarcation. There are all 
grades from, let us say, Apostolic Christianity to the wars of 
religion, from Christian socialism to atheistic communism, 
from the butterfly to the bug. The wheat and the tares not 
only grow together, but there are wheat-like tares and tare. 
like wheat, both in Nature and in man. The good and the 
bad are not only inextricably intermingled, but they shade 
off into one another. And though we might hope to account 
for the evil in man either by the theological doctrine of 
original sin, or by the biological theory of animal instincts 
not yet completely adapted to civilised conditions, will either 
hypothesis serve to explain sleepy sickness or bubonic 
plague? And if we find ourselves obliged to infer some 
malignant source or sources for these latter, may we not 
probably assume the like for criminal insanity and the manias 
of war and revolution ? We cannot, I am convinced, escape 
a teleological explanation of existence. And in the main it 
is obviously a teleology of good. But the more this is 
scrutinised and substantiated, the less can we shut our eyes 
to what looks like a teleology of bad, a manifold dysteleology 
insidious and destructive. 


II. 


In such an inquiry as this, concerning matters beyond 
verification by experience, need we apologise for seeking 
corroboration for our tentative inductions by references to 
what claim to be revelations of a supernatural character? 
It is surely significant that belief in demons capable of 
harming human beings in the flesh is, or used to be before 
the development of natural science, very widespread among 
the peoples of the world, and that belief in Hell—that is, an 
association of demons who torment wrong-doers after death 
—a fairly constant feature of the more elaborate religions. 
We may be content here with the conceptions under these 
headings in the original Christianity of the New Testament. 

We find there frequent mention of an arch-demon named 
Satan—that is, adversary—who attempted to mislead Jesus 
Christ at the commencement of His messianic mission and to 
hinder and corrupt His followers. But Satan in the Old 
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Testament is by no means the leader of the hosts of wicked- 
ness. As is especially obvious in the book of Job, he is a 
minister of the Lord God, a sort of public informer and 
rosecutor, an agent provocateur. As such, he is commis- 
sioned by the Lord to test Job’s loyalty by inflicting on him 
a succession of calamities and miseries. In later Judaism 
Satan appears as one of the principal apostate angels, and 
inthe New Testament as the foremost foe of God and man. 
Did he become this by indulging his envy through an over- 
galous and excessively officious performance of his duties ? 
We are told, however, by St John in his Epistle that “ the 
devil sinneth from the beginning.” 

Satan is recorded to have tempted Jesus by throwing 
doubts and suggesting wrong conceptions of His Messiahship. 
When Peter endeavoured to dissuade Him from courting 
death, Jesus called out ‘*‘ Get thee behind me, Satan,” as if 
He perceived in Peter’s deprecation a recurrence of the 
temptation in the wilderness. He spoke of Satan as taking 
away the ‘‘ word ”’ from inattentive listeners. On the eve of 
His death He told Peter that Satan had asked to get posses- 
sion of the disciples so as to “‘ sift them like wheat.”’ (That 
Satan should ask God to allow him to put the disciples to a 
severe test, suggests that he still exercised the function 
attributed to him in Job.) According to St John, Satan 
entered into the heart of Judas to lead him to betray his 
Master. But Satan not only tempts to sin, he also causes 
disease. The way in which Jesus spoke of the woman with 
the spinal curvature, as ‘‘ this woman whom Satan hath 
bound, lo, eighteen years,” looks as if He expected it to be 
understood that the arch-demon was the author of disease 
in general. Agreeably with this St Paul alluded to his 
“thorn in the flesh” as “‘ a messenger of Satan to buffet 
him.” When St Peter described his Master to Cornelius and 
his friends as One who “ went about doing good and healing 
all that were possessed of the devil,’”’ he probably was thinking 
of bodily as well as mental ailments. St Paul believed that 
Satan tried to thwart the servants of Christ, for he wrote to 
the Thessalonians that he wished to pay them a visit, but 
Satan hindered him. 

We also hear of Beelzebub, or rather, Beelzebul, as an 
arch-demon, twice in the Gospel record, but whether he is to 
be identified with Satan is questionable. St Paul in one 
passage alluded to an opponent of Christ named Belial, who 


1 He is also mentioned in 1 Chronicles xxi, and in Zechariah iii. 
Zechariah is the earliest and Chronicles the latest of the three books. 
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is probably the same as Satan, and the author of the A 
lypse mentioned Abaddon, the angel of the Abyss, who js 
evidently not the same. There were, besides, numeroys 
demons who possessed or obsessed human beings, causj 
mental disorder, the exorcism of which by Jesus attranaal 
considerable attention. The case of the epileptic boy healed 
after the Transfiguration, which appears intermediate 
between a definitely physical and a definitely mental ailment, 
was also attributed by Jesus to a demon, apparently one ofa 
more than usually tenacious variety. Evidently, then, Jesus 
believed, or at least allowed His contemporaries to believe, 
in numerous evil spirits that moved about in the world, 
seeking occasion to tempt human beings into sin, or to inflict 
on them insanity or bodily ailments. Moreover the demons, 
however much they may have wrangled among themselves, 
were associated together under the rule of one or more ofthe 
arch-demons. For Jesus derided the ascription of His 
exorcism to the agency of Beelzebul by pointing out that 
dissension in the kingdom of Satan would soon bring about 
its collapse. And when the seventy missionaries reported 
that even the devils were subject to them, He exclaimed that 
He beheld Satan fallen from Heaven, as if to say that their 
mastery over Satan’s subjects portended that Satan himself 
was about to lose his dominion over the world of men. 

Jesus and His Apostles thought of Satan and his fellow- 
demons and minions as having considerable power over 
mankind, as present among them invisibly, and even as 
hovering over them. For in St John we find the expression 
“the prince of this world,” and in St Paul “ the prince of 
power of the air,” as designations of some arch-demon, 
perhaps Satan, and in the First Epistle of Peter we are told 
that “the devil walketh about seeking whom he may 
devour.”’ And there is frequent mention of devils who 
possess men and women and children in the Gospels. But 
however much they might flit and stalk about the world, 
they had what we may call their base or permanent establish- 
ment elsewhere—namely, in Hades or Sheol. Most signi- 
ficantly, when Jesus spoke about the Church which He was 
founding, He declared that “‘ the gates of Hades shall not 
prevail against it.”” By this He must have meant the under- 
world of evil spirits, ‘ gates” signifying the powers of the 
city, or the armies that issue from its gates. It is hardly 
disputable that He meant by Hades the same as the kingdom 
of Satan to which He had alluded previously, or rather the 
capital city of that kingdom. He virtually told His disciples 
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that the hosts of evil spirits which afflicted mankind had 
their headquarters in the region to which ungodly souls 
drifted at death and which was popularly located beneath 
thesurface of the earth. The troubles of humanity had their 
roots in Hades. With this agrees the remark in the Epistle 
of James that the tongue is a deadly evil, which sets the 
world on fire, and is itself kindled from Gehenna, Gehenna 
being the fiery part of Sheol or Hades. When Jesus was 
arrested He exclaimed, ‘‘ This is your hour and the power of 
darkness,” or, as Dr Moffatt translates, “‘ This is your hour, 
and the dark power has its way.’’ Now Sheol was tradition- 
ally known as the “land of darkness”’ (vide Job x. 21; 
ef, Psalm Ixxxviii. 12, 2 Peter ii. 4, Jude 6, 13). It was 
almost as if He said that His death had been plotted in Hell. 
§t Paul also wrote of the Christians as having been “‘ delivered 
out of the power of the darkness.”’ Putting all this together, 
we conclude that both our Lord and His Apostles conceived 
of Hell as the dark residence of a confederacy of powerful 
evil beings, with numerous subjects, many of whom issued 
forth and moved about among men, working various kinds 
of havoc. 

But why should they have troubled to come forth ? Was 
it sheer malignity or hatred of the good, or anxiety to gain 
recruits in the prospect of an attack by Heaven ? Whatever 
may have been the motives of the arch-demons, the lesser 
devils seem to have been actuated by a desire to get shelter 
and nutriment by attaching themselves as parasites to human 
beings in the flesh. In one of His parables Jesus tells of 
a dispossessed demon who wandered through dry places 
seeking somewhere to rest, and who, after making common 
cause with seven others more virulent than himself, with their 
aid recovered possession of his victim, and all the eight shared 
the wretched man between them. In the weird tale of the 
exorcism of the maniac of Gadara, the demons, according to 
one account, ask not to be sent to the Abyss, and as a com- 
promise suggest that they should be allowed to obsess a 
drove of pigs, though one wonders whether they intended the 
panic which made the animals drown themselves. Evidently 
some urge to life prompted the demons to leave Hell and 
vampire-like batten on creatures of flesh and blood, pre- 
ferably human beings. 

St Paul made several allusions to “ principalities and 
powers ” (Rom. viii. 38, Eph. i. 21, iii. 10, vi. 12, Col. i. 16, 
li, 10, 15), whom he regarded as, on the whole, evil and 
hostile to man, particularly when he wrote: “ We wrestle 
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not against flesh and blood, but against principalities, againg 
powers, against the world-rulers of this darkness, agai 
spiritual wickedness in the heavenly places.” He Be: 
derived his ideas of these in part from the account of the 
“* Watchers ” in the book of Enoch, angels that had abused 
the authority given them by the Lord God. St Paul con. 
siders them to be exalted beings, holding sway above the 
earth—‘‘ in the heavenly places,” whatever exactly that 
may mean. Whether Satan was one of their number, § 
Paul does not state, but he intimates that they will be 
eventually reconciled to the Lord (Eph. iii. 10, Col. i. 16-20, 
Phil. ii. 10).1_ The phrase “* world-rulers of this darkness” 
suggests that some of them at least were believed to have 
emanated from Hell. 

Our Lord conceived of Hell also as a place of correction, 
though in only one passage in the Gospels—namely, in the 
parable of the Rich Man and Lazarus—is the word Hades 
used in this connection. When Dives beseeches Abraham for 
alleviation of his torment, he is told that it is only fair that 
he should take his turn of misery and Lazarus his turn of 
happiness, which seems to imply that his punishment will 
not be indefinitely prolonged. That he should express 
concern about his brothers still in the flesh looks like a sign 
of grace. In the other passages in the New Testament in 
which wrong-doers are threatened with Hell the word used 
is Gehenna. Yet that Gehenna is one of the sources of the 
evil of the world, as well as a place of punishment, is implied 
in the statement by St James about the tongue. Gehenna 
seems to have been the fiery part of Hell, and from the 
mention of the flame we may suppose that this was where 
Dives found himself. According to the Revelation, Death 
and Hell, along with the Devil, the Beast, and the False 
Prophet, are to be eventually cast into a lake of fire, not there 
called Gehenna, though Gehenna was the name among the 
Jews for the place of final punishment. 

But did Jesus really think that God sent sinners to Hell 
for punishment—at any rate at their death, or before “ the 
consummation of the age”? ? When He warned men to 
** fear him who after he hath killed hath power to cast into 
Gehenna,” was He referring to His Heavenly Father, 
to Satan or one of the other arch-demons? It has been 
argued that we are told to fear God and not any devil, and 


1 St Paul writes that Christ, in delivering us from the principalities 
and powers, has exposed them and triumphed over them (Col. ii. 15): 
This is very far from saying that He will torment or destroy them. 
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‘that only God has power to cast into Hell. On the other 
hand, there is an impression of relentless severity—not to 
: ms say, ferocity or cruelty—about these words that conflicts 
Probably § ith our Lord’s revelation of the Heavenly Father. Does 
ry of the F god kill, to say nothing of casting into Hell? And is it not 
: abused legitimate to fear, in the sense of being beware of, the devil ? 
a Con: § and, if we are in the way of salvation, as presumably were 
t] ve the § those whom Jesus addressed as “ my friends,” ought we to 
“tly that fear God, except in the sense of regarding Him with reverential 
mber, St f swe? Furthermore, if the devil, or a devil, gets hold of a 
_ Will be soul, as apparently he sometimes does, it seems only natural 
. 16-20, that he should cast that soul after death into the place where 
irkness he or other devils will keep him in thrall. Does it need God 
to have § i) hurl one such as Judas into “ his own place’? ? Yet I do 
, not wish to insist on this interpretation, but would call 
rrection, F attention to the striking statement of St Paul that he 
; in the F delivered a certain offender ‘‘ unto Satan for the destruction 
the of the flesh, that the spirit may be saved in the day of the 
am for } ford J esus,”’ and to a similar statement, whether of St Paul’s 
air that or of another’s, that he delivered two men “* unto Satan, that 
toss they may be taught not to blaspheme.” Evidently God 
ent will F slows the demon powers to work their evil will upon sinners 

express F for their ultimate good. 
a In general it appears that the New Testament conception 
ra MF of Hell is primarily that of the massed powers of evil in the 
” bres immaterial order of the world, and only secondarily that of a 
S of the place of punitive correction for errant souls. Hell has, so to 
a speak, made itself. It is the evil of the world self-established 
renenna F in opposition to its good. But, as such, it serves for the 
<a dimination of evil. As righteousness promotes life, so are 
: D “th sin’s wages death. In Hell evil tends continually to death. 
eat } In the all-wise providence of the all-loving Father the malady 


e False | of His creation becomes its own remedy. 
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III. 


N 

to Hell ‘ We now approach a third class of evidence—one likely to 
e “the | arouse yet more misgivings—concerning the awful mystery 
nen 0} which we have undertaken to investigate. The supernatural, 
st into} the occult, clairvoyance, spiritualism—these words are apt 
me oF} to produce shrinkings and shudderings in the healthy- 
1 a minded, and probably with some justification, since if there 
u, ane} are spirits ready to communicate, some of them will probably 
ipalities | be more or less bad and may endeavour to corrupt or at least 

ii, 15). f mislead. On the other hand, it may be possible with due 
Vou, XXXIII. No. 8. 15 
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precautions to get into touch only with good spirits, and 
may give us the information we ask for. In any case, we 
as well glance at some of the spiritualistic or occultig 
descriptions of Hell. 

We can hardly, I think, take Dante’s Inferno as evidence, 
however much we may believe that his poetic imagination 
was consciously or subconsciously affected by the reality, 
But Swedenborg, the father of occultists, gave what he 
claimed to be direct visions of the immaterial world. He 
located Hell or the hells beneath the surface of earth. 


“The hells are everywhere, both under the moun. 
tains, hills and rocks, and also under the plains and 
valleys. The openings or gates to the hells, which ar 
under the mountains, hills and rocks, appear like holes 
and clefts in the rocks; some yawning wide, other 
strait and narrow, and many of them rugged. They all 
appear dark and gloomy, when jaetie into, but the 
infernal spirits in them are in a light like that which 
comes from burning charcoal ”’ (Heaven and Hell, § 584), 
‘**T have been permitted to look into the hells and to 
see what they are like inside. . . . Most of the hells are 
threefold; those that are above seem to be in thick 
darkness, because they are inhabited by those who 
are immersed in the falsities of evil; but those that are 
below appear fiery, being inhabited by those who are 
immersed in evils themselves; for I think darkness 
corresponds to the falsities of evil, and fire to the evils 
themselves ”’ (§ 586). 


He writes that some hells have the appearance of cities 
ruined by fire, and infernal spirits lurk in them. In some the 
spirits are engaged in continual quarrels and fights. Some 
hells are indescribably filthy. There are also dark forests in 
which spirits prowl about like wild beasts, and there are 
underground dens into which fugitives flee from their 
pursuers. There are also deserts into which are cast out from 
the worst hells those ‘“‘ who have suffered every extremity of 
punishment, especially those who in the world have been 
more cunning than others in plotting and contriving deceitful 
artifices. To such a state do they at last come ” (§ 586). Is 
this, we wonder, an intimation that the torments are 
remedial ? 

Swedenborg insists that the Lord God casts no one into 
Hell, but the wicked are inveigled there by evil spirits and 
drawn by their own lusts. At first, he declares, the departed 
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are received by angels, but if they reject the angels, they 
turn themselves away towards the hells with which they were 
connected while in the world (§ 548). ‘‘ Consequently, the 

irit turns himself thither, and in the delight of his heart 
Tises to go thither; for he does not as yet know that such 
torments exist there, and even if he finds this out, he still 
desires to go ”’ (§ 574). 

He also says that “ evil continually exhales and ascends 
out of hell, and good continually breathes forth and descends 
out of heaven ”’ (§ 591), and that both good and evil spirits 
attend men in their earthly lives (§ 600). 

A few excerpts from the numerous alleged descriptions of 
hells in modern psychic literature should suffice. The Rev. 
Stainton Moses was told of an awful psychic atmosphere 
enveloping great cities, like a “‘ mantle of corruption” and 
“pall of darkness ” (Spirit Teachings, Section IX.). 

In Letters from a Living Dead Man we read that there are 
many hells—‘‘ hells of lust and hells of hatred, hells of 
untruthfulness.”’ 

In Life Beyond the Veil the Rev. Vale Owen communicates 
an account of Hell similar to that of Swedenborg’s in that it 
consists of a vast and gloomy region below the heavenly 
tegions—whether below the earth is not definitely stated. 
He transmits a horrifying description of a kingdom in Hell, 
to which a rescue expedition is made. 

Sadhu Sundar Singh, the Christian visionary converted 
from Hinduism, in Visions of the Spiritual World, gives 
instances of wicked men after death rushing hell-wards to 
escape the light that radiates from Heaven. 

One of the most striking accounts of Hell is that given in 
alittle book entitled Private Dowding, of The Deeper Issues 
series. It is so vivid and thrilling that I venture to transcribe 
from it at some length : 


** T have looked into hell! I may have to return to 
that region. I shall be given my choice. Grant that I 
may be strong enough to offer myself freely. Hell is a 
thought region. Evil dwells there and works out its 
purposes. The forces used to hold mankind down in the 
darkness of ignorance are generated in hell! It is not a 
place; it is a condition. It has taken millions of years 
to reach its present state. I dare not tell you what I 
saw there. My brother needed help. A soldier, who had 
committed very evil deeds, had been killed. I will draw 
a veil over them. He was a degenerate, a murderer, a 
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sensualist. He died cursing God and man. An awh 
death. This man was drawn towards hell by the law of 
attraction. My brother had been told off to rescue him, 
At first I refused to go. Then I went. An angel of light 
came to protect us, otherwise we should have been los 
in the blackness of the pit. This sounds sensational, 
even grotesque. It is the truth. 

“The power of evil! Have you any idea of its 
mighty strength, its lure? Can that power be an 
illusion too? The angel said so. The angel said the 
power of hell was now at its supreme height. It drew 
its power from man! As man rose toward spiritual life 
the powers of darkness would subside and finally become 
extinguished. ‘ Extinguished’ is my word; the ange 
said ‘transmuted.’ That conception is quite beyond 
me. We descended gloomy avenues. The darkness 
grew. There was a strange allurement about the 
atmosphere. Even the angel’s light grew dim. | 
thought we were lost. At moments I hoped we were lost, 
so strong is the attraction. Something sensual within 
me leaped and burned. I thought I had emptied myself 
of self before undertaking this great adventure. HadI 
done so, I should have been safe. As it was, I should 
have been lost but for the angel’s and my brother’s help. 
I felt the giant lusts of the human race. They thrilled 
through me. I could not keep them out. We descended 
deeper. ... 

** As a matter of fact I never reached the point where 
the rescue was attempted. The angel and my brother 
went on alone. I waited for their return in what seemed 
to be a deep dark forest. There was no life, no light there. 
One felt stagnation everywhere. The angel said that 
was the most insidious kind of hell, stagnation, because 
no one recognised it as such. Contrary to belief, hell 
itself, or rather that part of it visited by my brother and 
the angel, is brilliantly lighted. The light is coarse, 
artificial. It keeps out the light of God. In this awful 
glare the angel’s light nearly lost its radiance. 

** All this my brother told me afterwards. Those 
who die filled with thoughts of selfishness and sensuality 
are attracted down the grey avenues toward this hell of 
the senses. The darkness of the deep forests appals, the 
loneliness is intense. At last, light is seen ahead. It is 
not the light of heaven, it is the lure of hell. These poor 
souls hasten onwards, though not towards destruction ; 
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there is no such thing. . . . Hell, apparently, or that 
part of it we are speaking about, depends for its existence 
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cue him, on human thoughts and feelings. The race will never 
| of light rise to greatness until the passions are controlled. .. . 
een. lost All the thoughts of lust and passion, greed, hatred, envy, 
ational, and, above all, selfishness, passing through the minds of 


men and women, generate the condition called hell.” 

gh it The man they attempted to save would not follow, 

aid de because he was afraid. ‘* Though his condition was awful, 

It Fi he was afraid of worse if he left it.”’ 

tual lif We should not expect detailed similarity or even con- 

bécdi sistency in the various alleged reports through psychic 
®# channels of the world of the departed. Explorers have given 


se. very divergent descriptions of uncharted lands. That some 


beyond place the hells underground and some up in the air may be 
arkness y “ag ; t 
ut the explained on the supposition that the latter are, as it were, 
im. [| outposts or colonies, or, let us say, tentacles of the former, the 
re lost | Subterranean Hell using the aerial hells as feeders, like a 


within parasite that draws nutriment by suckers rooted in its host. 
myself As to whether Hell is a place or a condition, there is no reason 
Hadl | Why it should not be both, but primarily it is a condition. 
should Wherever it be situated, it is not the situation which con- 
s help stitutes it, but the congregation through mutual attraction 
hrilled | °f Vicious spirits. It might be possible for a pure spirit to 
nila ass through a tract of Hell unwittingly, because he would 

out of correspondence with its corrupt influences ; whereas 
a vicious spirit in a neutral region would be sensitive to the 


be infernal attraction. Things are where they act, according to 
semed a modern scientific definition, and Hell acts upon every 
there, | ¢Villy-disposed individual in the world, but probably more 


| that powerfully in a certain spatial area or areas. 
In one respect practically all modern occultists are at one, 


hell that no one remains in Hell for ever. So Mr Baseden Butt 

rand | 12 Modern Psychism : 

a ** Modern spiritualism is unanimous in declaring that 

awful the hells of the lower astral plane are only the temporary 
abode of souls, that penance and purgation is undergone 

Those there, after which the spirits either rise to higher spheres 

mp or are reincarnated on the earth.” 

, the Is it merely unwholesome credulity that pays attention 


It is to these professed disclosures of the beyond? While 
poor admitting the likelihood of much fraud and delusion and mis- 
understanding, it would not be scientific to dismiss altogether 
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the possibility of some percolation of truth through these 
channels, or to refuse to test the hypotheses that thus 
strangely present themselves to our notice. 


IV. 


It remains to outline our theory. Hell, I would premise, 
is a by-product of the creative and evolutionary process. It 
is a sort of psychic rubbish-heap thrown off by the world; 
moreover a festering rubbish-heap that, infecting the world 
with its own corruption, draws vitality from it. It is, in fact, 
a cosmic parasite. The problem of the origin of evil is a 
cardinal metaphysical and theological conundrum, too 
intricate for discussion here. But I postulate this much, that 
evil could only arise in an evolutionary process at a stage 
previous to the establishment of spiritual control in associa- 
tion with the eternal reality from which it has emanated, the 
eternal reality which is centred in God. The tentative 
developments of recently emerged minds would be liable to 
proceed inconsistently with the ideal plan of the life and 
progress of the whole. 

Now this world in which minds are attached to material 
bodies in a material medium is not the only world. There is 
also a world in which minds are attached to bodies in a 
medium of a more pliable kind of substance—spatial, indeed, 
and with sensible aspects, but much more easily manipulated 
and moulded by mind. And to the more pliable and tenuous 
world minds pass at the event called death. 

In this materially constituted world minds or souls are 
perforce much limited in their mobility and intercourse and 
control of their environment. Consequently the more and 
the less virtuous live intermingled without any very radical 
modification of the constitution of their material environ- 
ment. Only very slightly does human goodness or badness 
on the earth affect the air or the climate or the main types of 
vegetation or the contours of sea and land. But in the other 
world souls of like character flock together and produce 
corresponding environment. In particular, souls in a state 
of moral corruption are attracted together and generate an 
unwholesome atmosphere, which acts as a shield against the 
influences emanating from the companies of good souls and 
from God. 

This is Hell, And Hell is in a state of corruption, which 
is me tending to extinction. In order to maintain itself, 
Hell is obliged to recuperate its being from mankind. ' And 
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this it does by tempting to sin, by inflicting disease, and, I 
incline to think, by occasioning disasters which cause terror 
and misery and despair. By these methods it both sucks 
nutriment from the living and captures souls at death. What 
an enormous accretion of strength must have come to Hell 
through the Great War and its attendant and consequent 
calamities and disorders ! 

Throughout Hell broods an awful dread and horror of 
disintegration. If the world could but contrive to sever 
connection from it, Hell would be dissipated in its own 
corruption, or shrivel up in self-combustion. There are in 
Hell spirits of great power and diabolical cunning who are 
aware of this menace and therefore are consequently devising 
ways of inserting suckers into the tender flesh of humanity. 
Moral education and medicine are concerned with the 
dimination respectively of vices and diseases, blocking the 
material and other apertures by which they enter. But the 
powers of evil burrow other channels, and so we find new 
vices and new diseases in our midst corrupting and torment- 
ing and destroying. They work furtively. Hell, true to the 
derivation of its name (hele, hidden), hides itself behind the 
mantle of its own murkiness. 

These evil powers are cunning and even clever ; but they 
arenot wise. They are blindly ignorant of the nature of good 
and of God. God would pardon and heal them if they threw 
themselves upon His mercy. But their malice engenders in 
them a violent terror of God, preventing belief in His com- 
passion. It is this combination of cunning and folly which 
makes these spirits so dangerous. 

They have many dupes among mankind, who serve them 
unknowingly. Some become their dupes as they lose their 
childlike innocence, but there are also “‘ children of the evil 
one ’—congenitally vicious or degenerates, as we style them 
—from the moment of their birth. 

The Gospel of Jesus is the good news of the Kingdom of 
God. Throughout the New Testament runs the assumption 
that the human race is beset by a confederacy of malignant 
beings, and that Christ came to deliver it by incorporating it 
into the realm of God. He professed to demonstrate the will 
and the power of God to unfasten the grip of Hell, its twofold 
grip through disease and through sin. Men, He proclaimed, 
can obtain deliverance from disease by receiving health from 
God through faith. But the hold that Hell has on man in sin 
was more difficult to escape. It required the crucifixion. It 
is a very imperfect apprehension of the Gospel of Jesus that 
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ignores the Kingdom of Hell from which man is redeemed for 
the Kingdom of Heaven. 

I have endeavoured to expose the extra-natural sources 
of human troubles, being myself often distressed at the many 
miseries and degradations which I see and hear about and 
read of. They are far too horrible for us to attribute their 
origin to God. Many of them appear too cleverly designed 
to be ascribed to unconscious natural causation. at 
remains but the ancient explanation which has the authority 
of Jesus ? 

But Jesus professed, not only to explain the cause of 
human afflictions, but also to offer immunity from them. To 
live in God is to be safe from the devils. United to God 
through prayer and faith and love, we shall be secure from 
the assaults of evil. Permeated by the Spirit of God in body 
and soul and spirit, no demon can touch us. And being thus 
possessed by God, He will use us for the winning of the whole 
world from Hell for Heaven. 

F. A. M. SPENCER. 
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SURVEY OF RECENT PHILOSOPHICAL 
LITERATURE. 


Proressor G. DAWES HICKS, F.B.A. 


THREE more able and well-known American philosophers have passed 
away since I last wrote.-—James Mark Baldwin, who died in Paris on 
November 8th, was born at Columbia, South Carolina, in 1861. He 
had originally intended to devote himself to the Christian ministry, 
and he studied theology for some time at Princeton. Here, however, 
he came under the philosophical influence of McCosh, and thus became 
acquainted with the prevalent biological theory of evolution, and 
with the main principles propounded in Wundt’s then recently pub- 
lished work on Physiologische Psychologie. On securing a graduation 
scholarship, he went to Germany, and spent two semesters at Leipzig, 
Tibingen and Berlin. On his return to Princeton he forthwith 
became a teacher there, but was soon transferred to Mount Forest 
as a Professor of Philosophy. Subsequently he held important 
chairs of psychology at Toronto and at the Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore. Early in his career Baldwin had become thoroughly 
dissatisfied with the Associationist Psychology of the day; and, in 
his two earliest books, Handbook of Psychology (two volumes, 
published in 1891 and 1892 respectively), and Elements of Psychology, 
which appeared in 1898, he laid stress upon the notion of growth and 
development as fundamental in the study of the mental life. His 
position was that none of the higher processes of mind can be 
accounted for by the analytic method of attempting to resolve them 
into simpler constituents; on the contrary, every genuine genetic 
advance is, in truth, irreversible, each phase of it is essentially a new 
and higher manifestation of that which we designate “reality.” In 
a further series of works (Mental Development in the Child and the 
Race, 1895 ; Development and Evolution, 1902 ; and Social and Ethical 
Interpretations in Mental Development, 1902), Baldwin endeavoured 
to apply his conception of “ organic selection ”—a mode of evolution 
requiring neither natural selection nor the inheritance of acquired 
characters—to the outstanding problems of anthropology, ethics, 
sociology and animal behaviour, and was enabled to throw no small 
amount of light upon them. But his most considerable work was 
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that entitled Thought and Things: A Study of the Development anj 
Meaning of Thought (in three volumes, published in 1906, 1908 an4 
1911; there was to have been a fourth volume, but, so far as I kno, 
it never appeared). The author called this a treatise on “ Genetic 
Logic”; but it would have been more adequately described as g 
treatise upon the psychology of thinking. Three cardinal, th 

overlapping, stages in cognitive apprehension are differentiated—the 
prelogical (rudimentary sense, perception and memory), the logical 
(discursive reasoning), and the hyperlogical (that kind of knowl 

largely, which Spinoza meant by scientia intuitiva). Furthermore, it 
has to be recorded that Baldwin was the editor of the massive 
Dictionary of Philosophy and Psychology, in three volumes (vol, j, 
appearing in 1901, vol. ii. in 1902, and vol. iii., consisting of the 
bibliographies and divided into two parts, in 1905). In this enter 
prise the editor had the assistance of over sixty eminent thinkers 
in Europe and America as his collaborators. Although the article 
are of unequal merit, the Dictionary as a whole has become well-nigh 
indispensable alike to teachers and students of philosophy and 
psychology.—Frank Thilly, who died on December 28th at the age 
of sixty-nine years, was for some time the senior editor of the Philo 
sophical Review. He graduated at the University of Cincinnati in 
1887, and then spent four years in Berlin and Heidelberg, taking 
finally a Ph.D. degree at the latter University. When he returned to 
America he was elected to the first fellowship of the then newly 
instituted Sage School of Philosophy at Cornell. From 1898 to 
1904 he occupied the Chair of Philosophy in the University of Missouri; 
from 1904 to 1906 that of psychology at Princeton; in 1906 he 
became Sage Professor of Philosophy at Cornell, in which post he 
continued until his death. Thilly was not a voluminous writer, 
although he frequently contributed articles to philosophical 
periodicals. He was the author of two works—an Introduction to 
Ethics and a History of Philosophy, both of which have been exten- 
sively used as text-books. He also translated Friedrich Paulsen’s 
Introduction to Philosophy, his System of Ethics, and his book on 
German Universities —Dr Benjamin Rand, formerly librarian of the 
imposing philosophical library in Emerson Hall, Harvard, who died 
recently at Canning, Nova Scotia, aged seventy-eight years, was 4 
well-known figure at philosophical gatherings in this country, for he 
was frequently in England, hunting for buried philosophical treasures 
in the British Museum Library and elsewhere. He devoted himself 
first to the writings of Shaftesbury. In 1900 he discovered at the 
Record Office the treatise named Philosophical Regimen, and he 
published his discovery. Later he came forward with a still more 
important find. He had come across a manuscript volume contain- 
ing the plan of a companion work to the Characteristics, and he was 
able to construct, more or less fully, the text of this new group of 
writings. In 1914 he brought out a volume comprising the hitherto 
unpublished correspondence of Berkeley and Sir John Percival, after- 
wards Earl of Egmont—a collection of letters which has added greatly 
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to our knowledge of the details of Berkeley’s career. Thirteen years 
later, in 1927, Dr Rand gave to the world the hitherto unpublished 
correspondence between the philosopher Locke and the parlia- 
mentarian Edward Clarke. More important still, in 1981, he made 
aecessible to students of Locke the original draft of the Essay Con- 
cerning Human Understanding—an invaluable means of tracing the 
of Locke’s views. The last of Dr Rand’s productions was an 
interesting little book, which appeared in 1982, on Berkeley’s American 
Sojourn. It should be added that Dr Rand was the compiler of the 
bibliographies in vol. iii. of Baldwin’s Dictionary, referred to above. 
On the eve of going to press the sad news has reached me of the 
death, on February 28th, of Sir W. Leslie Mackenzie in his seventy- 
third year. He was born in Easter Ross, and received his education 
at the Grammar School, Aberdeen, and at Aberdeen University. At 
the University he had a very brilliant career. He obtained the Arts 
degree in 1883, with Honours in philosophy and classical literature ; 
he won numerous medals and prizes, ultimately in 1884 carrying off 
the Ferguson Scholarship, which is awarded to the most distinguished 
student of philosophy in the four Scottish Universities. And, 
although he decided to devote himself to medicine as his profession, 
he remained to the end a keen student of philosophy, and kept him- 
self abreast of its more recent developments. This is not the place 
to dwell upon his achievements in medical science. It must suffice 
to mention that he took his M.D. degree with highest honours in 
1895, that, after holding various medical appointments, he became, 
in 1901, Medical Inspector for the Scottish Local Government Board, 
and in 1904 Medical Member of the Local Government Board for 
Scotland, a post which he continued to fill until 1919, in which year, 
largely on account of his unremitting research work on the physical 
training of school-children, he received the honour of knighthood. 
Sir Leslie was one of the older members of the Aristotelean Society. 
He joined the Society in 1910, and several valuable contributions of 
his have appeared in its Proceedings. In 1914 he read a suggestive 
paper on “‘ The Psychology of Dissociated Personality ” (a subject 
which he had already treated in other of its aspects in the pages of 
Mind), and in 1928 he discussed the significant question “‘ What does 
Dr Whitehead mean by ‘ Event’? ” while in the Society’s Supple- 
mentary Volumes there are two striking essays of his, one on “ The 
Relations between Biology and Psychology,” read in 1928, and the 
other on “The Notion of Emergence,” read in 1926. “* My intro- 
duction to philosophy,” he once wrote to me, “ began with Bain, 
Minto and Croom Robertson. The whole school was in the broad 
sense Berkeleian, and I have never yet got past that standpoint.” 
But he was particularly tolerant of opinions he did not share, and in 
numerous speeches at philosophical meetings his liberality and 
broadmindedness were clearly conspicuous. As was said of him on 
his being presented for the LL.D. degree of Aberdeen, “‘ to the prob- 
lems of philosophy he brought the scientist’s trained faculty of 
observation, and to the problems of medicine the philosopher’s insight 
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and imagination.” More than all, his genial and lovable na 
so unpretentious and unassuming, so mindful of others and fo 

of self, will be a precious and cherished memory of everyone who was 
privileged to enjoy his friendship. 

M. Bergson’s great work, Les deux sources de la morale et de \g 
religion, which appeared in 1982, and which has already gone thro 
seventeen editions, was fully reviewed and discussed in these columns 
at the time. We have now to welcome the publication of an English 
translation made by R. Ashley Audra and Cloudesley Brereton with 
the assistance of W. Horsfall Carter, under the title of The Typ 
Sources of Morality and Religion (London: Macmillan & Co., 1985, 
10s. net). On the whole, the translation has been carefully and 
judiciously done, although it is, of course, impossible to reproduce in 
English the exquisite grace and subtlety of the French original, 
The translators mention in their Preface that in several instances 4 
literal translation would have failed to convey the true meaning, and 
that in those cases M. Bergson has himself helped them in their task, 
At his request, and under his guidance, these passages have been 
re-written and even re-thought in English. In their English dress 
there are, indeed, numerous passages which strike one at once as 
singularly impressive and forcible. For example, when in con- 
trasting what he calls purely static and purely dynamic morality 
(p. 50), the author writes: ‘‘ Nature intended the one, the other is a 
contribution of man’s genius. The former is characteristic of a 
whole group of habits which are, in man, the counterpart of certain 
instincts in animals; it is something less than intelligence. The 
latter is inspiration, intuition, emotion, susceptible of analysis into 
ideas which furnish intellectual notations of it and branch out into 
infinite detail; thus, like a unity which encompasses and transcends 
a plurality incapable of ever equalling it, it contains any amount of 
intellectuality ; it is more than intelligence. And between the two 
lies intelligence itself.” Or when in regard to moral progress it is 
said (p. 64): “* Look at it how you will, you must always come back 
to the conception of moral creators who see in their mind’s eye a 
new social atmosphere, an environment in which life would be more 
worth living; I mean a society such that, if men once tried it, they 
would refuse to go back to the old state of things.” 

The volume of Philosophical Studies by the late J. M. E. McTaggart 
which Dr S. V. Keeling has edited (London: Edward Arnold & Co., 
1984, 12s. 6d. net), is a valuable supplement to the works of McTaggart 
which we already possess. Eleven of his shorter writings are here 
collected, nine of which have been published before in periodicals 
and otherwise, whilst two were only printed for private circulation. 
Of the latter, one is the syllabus of a course of lectures which Me- 
Taggart was accustomed to deliver year after year at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, on Friday evenings, and which were intended for those 
students who, though not engaged in the systematic study of philo- 
sophy, might desire to learn something of the objects, methods, and 
present problems of metaphysics. As Dr Keeling says, these lectures 
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were “ brilliantly successful ’ in more ways than one; they were not 
only largely attended, but they were the means of awakening philo- 
sophical reflexion on the part of numerous minds that would other- 
wise never have been induced thereto. The Syllabus was well worth 
preserving, notwithstanding the “staccato” manner of its para- 
graphs, for it presents in fact a brief epitome both of the author’s 
main metaphysical doctrines and of his mode of reaching them. 
The other of the hitherto unpublished writings included in the 
yolume is an essay entitled ‘‘ The Further Determination of the 
Absolute,’ written, I believe, originally as a Fellowship Dissertation, 
and “ printed for private circulation only ” in 1898, when McTaggart 
was twenty-seven years of age, and two years after his election to a 
Fellowship at Trinity. A large portion of this essay was incorporated, 
with slight alteration, in the Studies in Hegelian Cosmology, published 
in1901. It is significant that even at the early age of twenty-seven 
McTaggart had already reached the essential conclusions which in his 
last book he worked out in detail. The editor of the present volume 
tightly points out, however, that although no one of these essential 
conclusions was set aside, yet they underwent modification in the 
manner of establishing and presenting them. The dialectical 
method of the Hegelian type was abandoned, and a deductive 
argument from definitions, axioms, and existential premises per- 
ceptually certified was substituted for it. Certain logical conceptions, 
taken from the theory of descriptions and the logic of relations, as 
elaborated by Russell and Moore, were employed. Of the remaining 
essays comprised in the collection before us that on “‘ Personality ” 
(which was written originally for the Encyclopedia of Religion and 
Ethics) and three which are reprinted from the pages of Mind,— 
those on “The Unreality of Time,” “ The Relation of Time and 
Eternity,” and ‘“‘ The Meaning of Causality ’”—are no doubt from the 
philosophical point of view the most important in the book, because 
they deal with issues which are fundamental for determining one’s 
attitude to ontological idealism of any kind. Dr Keeling’s Intro- 
duction is altogether admirable, and should help to revive the study 
of McTaggart’s works. It handles, necessarily briefly but yet effec- 
tively, the main features of his system of thought. In the first Part 
of it there is brought out concisely and lucidly the essence of 
McTaggart’s conception of the aims and methods of metaphysics by 
contrasting it with the opposing view of Bertrand Russell. On the 
one hand, McTaggart emphasised the practical importance of philo- 
sophy, whereas Russell refuses to allow that it has any such value. 
While insisting that there is no intrinsic a priori connection between 
existence and goodness, McTaggart refused to admit that there is 
any a priori ground for assuming at the start that existence is 
“ethically neutral.” On the other hand, he denied that either 
the results or method of the special sciences can profitably be 
transferred to philosophy, whereas Russell holds that their method 
can and ought to be utilised by it. Both by the careful manner in 
which he has edited the essays and by his valuable Introduction 
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Dr Keeling has rendered a signal service to all genuine students of 
philosophy. 

In a very interesting and suggestive little volume, The Phi 
of a Biologist (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1985, 6s. net), Professor 
J. S. Haldane discusses the fundamental conceptions applicable to 
the various sciences. The book is divided into four chapters deali 
with philosophy and physical science, philosophy and _ biology, 
philosophy and psychology, and philosophy and religion, respectively, 
As the author conceives it, the manner in which we view our experience 
as a whole, and the corresponding manner in which we order our lives, 
may be described as our philosophy. The philosopher has, therefore, 
to determine how far any particular belief is consistent with all aspects 
of our experience, or requires modification in order to make it 50, 
The ideas of every important philosophical writer are, it is contended, 
based on the work of his predecessors ; consequently, that work is 
not lost, but carried forward in his own ideas. And, in this respect, 
it is exactly the same with science as with philosophy. Professor 
Haldane points out that, although mechanical conceptions are stil] 
of the utmost practical use in physics, yet in fundamental matters 
physics can no longer be said to be a mechanical science. Matter 
and motion now evince themselves as inseparable facts, and as thus 
inseparable they exhibit co-ordinated wave-activity, though the 
waves cannot be said to be oscillations of particles, nor the apparent 
particles to be anything apart from the oscillations. At present the 
science of physics possesses no definite word by which to describe 
the new facts of observation, and it may be that it will be necessary 
to go to biology in search of such a word. It may be said, in fact, 
that the principle of relativity is carried much further in biology 
than in relativity physics, and thus becomes the basis of biology, a 
science which describes reality more concretely than does physical 
science. The phenomena which participate in a life are not only 
regarded as having their very being in their relationships to one 
another, but particular relationships are regarded as being main: 
tained and reproduced. Both the structure together with the 
activities observed in the bodies of living organisms and their environ- 
ments, in so far as these enter into their lives, embody, biologically 
considered, their actively maintained relationships to one another, 
and the physical notion of blind inertia is replaced by the biological 
notion of specific maintenance of co-ordinated life. We are thus free 
to conclude that when examined more completely in what we at 
present call the inorganic world will be found phenomena which are 
the same as those of life. In psychology we penetrate still more 
deeply into the nature of our perceived world than when we regard it 
partially, as in physical or biological interpretation. An organism 
which is conscious appears for us no longer a mere organism but 8 
person. Even in the higher animals, it is urged, we seem to discern 
personality almost as unmistakably as in human beings. The world 
of our experience is a world of conscious experience, and therefore 
a psychological world of interest and value. Accordingly, we are 
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driven to assume that what, as we pass backwards in time, appears 
to us as becoming no more than physical reality is, in truth, much 
more, and that personality is present in it. Moreover, the fact 
remains that the world of physical science, looked at as a whole, is a 
world of perception, and on that account not outside personality. 
Thus, finally, the way is prepared for the philosophical treatment of 
religion. For when once we are in earnest with the notion of per- 
sonality, we recognise that individual personalities cannot be regarded 
as isolated units. It is in our personal relations with other persons, 
and with other forms of unity which are independent of ourselves as 
mere individuals, that we become aware of the personality of God. 
And religion in its purest form is just the recognition of God as all- 
embracing personality. 

In the field of ancient philosophy, attention should be drawn to 
the recent work of the distinguished Aristotelean scholar Werner 
Jaeger, entitled Paideia, die Formung des griechischen Menschen 
(Berlin und Leipzig: Verlag Walter de Gruyton u. Co., 1984). Pro- 
fessor Jaeger is of opinion that ‘“‘ what we call civilisation as an object 
deliberately to be aimed at did not subsist before the Greeks.” 
Greek education was just the conscious modelling of the Greek 
personality into a special type of manhood. He emphasises the 
wique significance of this ideal. It was no cloistered ideal of 
education that the Greeks contemplated and pursued. Indeed, in 
their eyes the capacity of training human nature was essentially a 
power in nature itself. The Platonic conception of ¢«ién became the 
intellectual and ideal centre of their educational activities, and it 
was in consequence of this that the Greek has become the philo- 
sophical pedagogue for all cultured peoples of later times. In a 
very fascinating way the author traces the gradual historical develop- 
ment and realisation of the educational ideal through the chief epochs 
of Greek life. He brings out clearly how, from the work of the 
Sophists, a normative conception of man. was bound to unfold itself, 
and did, in fact, do so through Attic tragedy and comedy and through 
Attic philosophical speculation down to the period of Pericles and 
Thucydides. Thus it came about that the merits of the Athenian 
ideal and its achievements were recognised, even after the collapse 
of the Athenian state, through the conception of education, in which 
the Attic spirit reached the assurance of its supremacy and per- 
manence.—Well worthy of notice are the ‘“‘ Notes on the Theory of 
Ideas,” by the late Theodore de Laguna (Phil. R., Sept. 1934). 
Precisely what doctrines make up the theory of Ideas can, it is con- 
tended, only be determined more or less arbitrarily. Plato himself 
gives us no clue as to any such special body of doctrine, except, 
indeed, in the Parmenides where he is considering the difficulties 
involved in it; and in the Parmenides there is reference to only a 
few of the closely associated doctrines which appear in the Phedo, 
Meno, Cratylus and Republic. Plato remained deeply concerned 
with the problems concerning universals; but the problems which 
engaged him at the time of the Sophist were different from those that 
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are discussed in the Phado. If it be asked whether certain universals 
with regard to which the Sophist has a great deal to say—namely, 
being, non-being, rest, motion, sameness and otherness—are to be 
regarded as “‘ Ideas,” the question is too coarse to admit of a definite 
answer. They are universals, and such universals as the theory of 
Ideas could not exclude from its scope. Much the same is to be said 
of the relation of such dialogues as the Charmides to the theory, 
Are temperance and holiness “‘ Ideas’? ? Certainly they are, provided 
those who discuss them hold to the various particular theories about 
universals which are implied when the universals are spoken of as 
“‘ Ideas *’; and this may be a question of more or less. Whereas 
the nineteenth century came to regard the neo-Platonists as little 
more than perverters of a great tradition, Professor de Laguna’s own 
feeling was that there is a great deal of the neo-Platonist in Plato. — 
Mention should be made of the useful volume of extracts from the 
six Enneads under the title of The Essence of Plotinus, based on the 
translation of Stephen Mackenna, and compiled by Grace H. Turn- 
bull (New York: Oxford University Press, 1985, 10s. 6d. net), 
Mr Mackenna had himself felt the need of a simpler edition than his 
own which would include all the passages of mystical or ethical 
appeal, while omitting much that was purely technical. He 
started compiling it as soon as he had finished the larger work, but 
he had to abandon it. When, however, Miss Turnbull later enter- 
tained a similar project he generously permitted her to make use of 
his translation in the way that she thought best, and this book is 
the result. 










G. Dawes Hicks, 
University CoLLecE, LONDON. 
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REVIEWS. 


Art as Experience. By John Dewey.—London: George Allen & 
Unwin Ltd., 1984.—Pp. vii., 855.—TIllustrated, 16s. net. 


Tuts book is a fresh and original study of Art by a writer respected 
in England for the independence and human interest of his thinking. 
The work takes its origin from a series of ten lectures at Harvard 
University in the winter and spring of 1931 on the Philosophy of Art. 
The lectureship was founded in memory of William James, and there 
is fitness in the choice of a lecturer so sympathetic with pragmatism, 
however modified into “‘ instrumentalism.” 

Dr Dewey builds on deep and wide foundations. Nothing less 
than the whole of life with its myriad-fold and many-coloured 
activities in their particular tones and values will suffice for his 
theory. Mountain peaks neither float in air nor merely rest on earth. 
They are earth itself, and the geographer and geologist begin with 
this fact. Similarly, the philosopher of fine art must approach the 
summits of vision as rising from ordinary experience. “* Because 
experience is the fulfilment of an organism in its struggles and achieve- 
ments in a world of things, it is art in germ.” 

Nor must any work of art, a statue or a painting, be regarded as 
something set over there, as an object in space. The real work of art 
is what that object as a product does with and in experience. A thing 
of supreme classic prestige may so entrench conventional and second- 
hand appreciation within what ought to be the liberating tradition 
of art as to inhibit original and independent perception. 

Before Professor Dewey could bring himself to theorise about the 
esthetic experience embodied in the Parthenon, he would have first 
to realise what the Athenian citizens who built it (not as a work of 
art but as a civic commemoration) had in common with people in our 
own homes and streets. This is not necessary for our primary delight. 
“It is quite possible to enjoy flowers . . . without knowing anything 
about plants theoretically. But if one sets out to understand the 
flowering of plants, he is committed to finding out something about 
the interactions of soil, air, water and sunlight that condition the 
growth of plants.” There is a surprising fallacy in this illustration. 
What I, as a lover of flowers, wish to understand (if I am not content 
to experience and “know” without understanding) is not the 
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conditions of their growth, which I can leave to the gardener and the 
botanist, but the nature and meaning of this love of flowers as an 
sesthetic experience—a very different thing. Certainly it is irritating 
to the philosopher, as such, to be told that the rest may reason and 
welcome; *tis we musicians know. Nevertheless, as a philosopher 
of art, he must stick to his subject and not confuse the understanding 
or psychology of music, as an esthetic experience, with the history 
of the invention and development of clavichord and pianoforte and 
saxophone and the conditions of successful crooning. No doubt a 
really complete philosophy must understand all to understand 
anything. Yet, if it be true that to see the ideal anywhere we must 
see it everywhere, it is no less true that to see the ideal everywhere 
we must see it somewhere. The much-fingered and now sadly faded 
flower in the crannied wall may easily tempt to theorising about the 
chemistry of soils and climate and location and not merely about 
what God and man is, but I do not think the former theorising 
throws much immediate light on my present sxsthetic enjoyment of 
the flower. If this had to be our initial approach to art, I fear that 
even intelligent and reflective lovers of the beautiful would find the 
preliminary discipline paralysingly intimidating. 

This Dr Dewey seems to admit when he says that though to 
understand the Parthenon as a work of art “‘ we must turn from it 
to the bustling, arguing, acutely sensitive Athenian citizens with 
civic sense identified with civic religion of whose experience the 
temple was an expression,” yet this “‘ is not an examination such as 
might be carried on by a sociologist in search of material relevant to 
his purpose.” But again he insists that “a philosophy of art is 
sterilized unless it makes us aware of the function of art in relation 
to other modes of experience,” and his last chapter deals specifically 
with “ Art and Civilization.” I am a little perplexed, therefore, to 
see how in dealing with art as experience he can exclude sociological 
factors as irrelevant any more than he can as a sociologist rule out 
the artistic features of the community life. He cannot be allowed 
to broaden and narrow his theme in the same breath. He must pay 
the price for dealing with art on this vast scale of experience, and, 
on the whole, he pays it handsomely. 

He proceeds, however, to limit his field in Chapter III, where 
he passes from experiencing in general to what it means to have an 
experience. Experience is always going on continuously in the 
action and reaction of the living creature and its environment. In 
contrast with this general flux of experiencing there is the having of 
an experience. What does this having of an experience mean? It 
is experience in which the material experienced runs its course to 
fulfilment. It is integrated within the general stream of experience 
and demarcated from other experiences. It is so rounded out that 
its close is a consummation and not a cessation, There are only two 
worlds where ssthetic experience could not occur—a world of flux 
where change would not be cumulative, and a finished world in which 
there could be no crisis or suspense and no fulfilment through tension 
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and conflict. But in our world “ moments of fulfilment punctuate 
experience with rhythmically enjoyed intervals.” 

A creative artist, as distinct from the sentimental enjoyer, has a 
sense of the pattern and structure of his esthetic experience. He 
not merely feels, he sees each particular connection of doing and 
undergoing in relation to the whole that he desires to produce. This 
is to think, and to think intently and penetratingly. It constitutes 
a work of intelligence. He is controlled in the process of his work 
by his grasp of the connection between what he has already done and 
undergone and what he is to do next. He has, though Dr Dewey 
would be cautious here, a prophetic and mystical foreboding of what 
he is about to undergo, or his work will be a labour of frigid calculation 
and technique. I do not think I should be misinterpreting the 
esthetic experience if I were to liken it to the experience of grasping 
a living eel or snake, which, no matter where we grasp it, is felt tu be 
thrillingly alive in every part, at every point, and throughout its 
being from beginning to end. Grasp a snake firmly by the head and 
the tail is felt to be there before it coils about the wrist. 

I suspect that Dr Dewey would reject the parable because of his 
stress on the thinking of the creative artist. He seems to me to over- 
stress it, though his view is a sound corrective of sentimental excesses. 
But the artist’s thinking, if one who is no artist may hazard an 
opinion, is far more instinctive in kind than scientific. We may 
conceive Wordsworth, in his correct Church-orthodoxy, to have been 
startled, and even shocked, when he read, immediately after he had 
written them, those blasphemously divine lines where, in a surge of 
overcharged emotion, he dismisses with magnificent disdain 
“ Jehovah—with his thunder, and the choir of shouting angels and 
the empyreal thrones.” I recall Baron von Hiigel telling me once 
how Father Tyrrell admitted that in the white heat of writing his 
Medievalism he gazed astounded at a passage he had just written, 
and could not have believed, but for his own handwriting, in still 
wet ink, that it was he who had written it. 

This indescribable energy of creative genius is, of course, admitted 
by all estheticians. There have been innumerable instances of it, 
and various attempts to understand it from Myer’s subliminal 
up-rushes to the down-rushes of divine inspiration, which Dr Dewey 
seems to regard as mutually exclusive. ‘‘ With respect to what the 
work of art does to us and for us, I see but two alternatives. Either 
it operates because some transcendent essence (usually called 
‘beauty ’) descends upon experience from without, or esthetic effect 
is due to art’s unique transcript of the energy of the things of the 
world. As between these two alternatives, I do not know how mere 
argument can determine the choice. But it is something to know 
what is involved in making the choice.” Is it perverse or absurd to 
say that I refuse to accept this either-or and choose both, and will 
persist in the philosophical endeavour to reconcile both ? 

Dr Dewey will have nothing to do with what he slightingly calls 
the “‘ ghostly metaphysics” of Plato. He would place us on the 
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watershed of two main currents of esthetic theory with a “ chooge 
ye this day.” He has many occasions to speak of “ a quality of an 
intense ssthetic experience that is so immediate as to be ineffable 
and mystical.” Yet he shrinks from what may be its profounder 
meaning, and thinks that an intellectualised rendering of this 
immediacy “‘ translates it into terms of a dream metaphysics.” What 
is an “ intellectualised rendering” but a thorough and resolute 
effort to get that understanding on which he insists so strongly? If 
an over-intellectualising of experience may render it “in discon- 
nection dead and spiritless,” may not the metaphysics of a reasoned 
belief in the superworldly, but none the less immanent, nature of 
this mystical quality, not merely sustain it unassailably but strengthen 
its convincingness and enrich its fecundity? It is here that many 
will part company with Dr Dewey. He does not fail to describe 
the experience itself in language that sometimes achieves eloquence, 
He even claims that “it explains also the religious feeling that 
accompanies intense esthetic perception. We are, as it were, intro- 
duced into a world beyond this world which is nevertheless the deeper 
reality of the world in which we live in our ordinary experiences, 
We are carried out beyond ourselves to find ourselves.” Unfortu- 
nately, the “ as it were ’’ nullifies all. ‘I can see no psychological 
ground for such properties of an experience save that, somehow, the 
work of art operates to deepen and to raise to great clarity that 
sense of an enveloping undefined whole that accompanies every 
normal experience. The whole is then felt as an expansion of our- 
selves. . . . Where egotism is not made the measure of reality and 
value, we are citizens of this vast world beyond ourselves and any 
intense realisation of its presence with and in us brings a peculiarly 
satisfying sense of unity in itself and with ourselves.” But this 
brings also a sense of bright shoots of everlastingness breaking into 
life and ineffably enriching it from that ‘“‘ world beyond this world.” 
And this is anathema. Any “ transcendent ideality ” is “‘ an intruder 
in experience from without.” 

I have set this conflict in high relief because Dr Dewey himself 
has done so. There I leave it, albeit with the conviction that esthetic 
experience is always cheapened and chilled in its quality and meaning 
unless we permit a superworldly reference to its fontal rise and descent. 
No philosophy of art that finds the esthetic experience truly ineffable 
and mystical can sink its ‘‘ transcendental ideality ” into normal 
experience unless it be able also to exalt normal experience from the 
positivistic secularity of time into the spirituality of eternal life. 
Santayana as philosopher was not enamoured of the transcendental, 
but when he really got going as a literary artist he almost forgot his 
own system, as when he wrote: ‘“ This divine beauty is evident, 
fugitive, impalpable, and homeless in a world of material fact ; yet 
it is unmistakably individual and sufficient unto itself, and although 
perhaps soon eclipsed is never really extinguished ; for it visits time 
and belongs to eternity.” 

I have dwelt so long on this theme that my excuse must be that 
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thereby I pay a high tribute to the stimulating quality of Dr Dewey’s 
book. It is full of rich substance. It embodies ripe thought and 
solid research extended over many years. What is perhaps of yet 

ter worth, it shows personal familiarity with the great achieve- 
ments of art, ancient and contemporary, collected in galleries or 
existing in situ in many countries. It contains much wise discussion 
that is not readily accessible elsewhere. Students who have 
approached the subject through well-known and comparatively 
modern works, such as those of Croce, Puffer, Carritt, Marshall and 
Alexander, will be glad to have a book that deals more psychologically 
than philosophically with the esthetic experience. That is both its 
weakness and its strength. True there is a vigorous chapter on 
“The Challengé to Philosophy.” In this it is asserted that “‘ there 
is no test that so surely reveals the one-sidedness of a philosophy as its 
treatment of art and esthetic experience.” One might therefore have 
expected among its descriptions of the several types of theory a full 
examination of the doctrine of values. One looks in vain for an 
adequate and detailed refutation, which this book’s own theory makes 
imperative, of a philosophy of values, as aprioristic principles and 
transcendental essences, objective and absolute, such as that set 
forth in the first volume of Nicolai Hartmann’s Ethics. Is it that the 
instrumentalism of Dr Dewey has no patience to deal seriously and 
at length with so cogent an argument, which respects, while it still 
develops, the living continuity of the Platonic and Aristotelean 
tradition ? 

I must not close without saying that in the midst of much good 
writing there are many slip-shod sentences and bad lapses. We may 
overlook the repeated use of different than. But in one who has 
written so well and so fully of that extremely elusive thing, rhythm, 
it is difficult to forgive the inaccurately (twice repeated) and the 
unmetrical misquotation from Browning’s Ring and the Book. Neither 
author nor source is given of the lines with which he concludes the 
work in this foully murdered form. 


“* But art, wherein man speaks in no wise to man, 
Only to mankind—art may tell a truth 
Obliquely, do the deed shall breed the thought.” 


What Browning really wrote was :— 


‘“* But Art,—wherein man nowise speaks to men, 
Only to mankind,—Art may tell a truth 
Obliquely, do the thing shall breed the thought, 
Nor wrong the thought, missing the mediate word.” 


I fear Dr Dewey has both wronged the thought and missed the 
mediate word. 
J. M. Luoyp Tuomas. 


LLANARTH, CARDIGANSHIRE. 
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Must Philosophers Disagree, and Other Essays in Popular Philosophy, 
By F. C. S. Schiller, F.B.A.—London: Macmillan & Co. 
Pp. 859.—12s. 6d. 


Tuis volume of essays includes at least one which is outside the limits 
of philosophy, in any strict sense, ‘“‘ The Psychology of Examiners,” 
satirising, as it does, the foibles of examiners rather than of 
philosophers as such, and one which is philosophical only in the sense 
that all serious reflection upon serious literature is this: “ James 
Thomson, A Poet of Pessimism.” This interesting and somewhat 
pathetic lecture closes with a reflection that points to the subject 
of the final essay, “‘ Philosophy, Science, and Psychical Research ”— 
“We have every right to aspire to knowledge of what lies beyond 
the veil.” A theme for philosophic quips and cranks is found in 
““Cassandra’s Apologia.” On the whole, however, the book, 
characterised as “ Popular Philosophy,” presents a vivid résumé and 
defence of Professor Schiller’s well-known position, with some fresh 
elaborations and applications. The essays are grouped under the 
headings “ Educational, Historical, and Speculative.” The title essay 
throws a special light on the deeper or personalistic basis of the 
author’s pragmatism. Philosophers necessarily disagree. Their 
disagreement follows from something essential to philosophy, 
Further, the fact that experts in this subject must be of many minds 
shows unmistakably that philosophy is not a science. This ma 
mean that philosophy transcends science, and aims at a higher id 
The ground lies in the interpretation of the subject-matter of the 
various sciences as abstractions, special departments of knowledge 
possessing a fictitious objectivity. The most central feature 
abstracted is the personal self. Philosophy, whose function it is to 
bring together into a whole the abstracted selections, errs profoundly 
if it follows science in the treatment of abstractions as its main 
object. It should restore personality to its rightful place as the one 
fact capable of providing a unifying principle. In thus proceeding, 
it justifies individual differences, though Professor Schiller argues 
that the actual extent of these differences is unnecessary. 

In the three essays in the Historical Part, on ‘‘ William James,” 
his “‘ Letters,” and his ‘‘ Pragmatism,” to which may be added the 
chapters in the speculative division on the ‘ Meaning of Biological 
History ” and the “ Development of Man,” and on “ Novelty,” the 
fundamental and original ideas of Pragmatism or Humanism, as Dr 
Schiller prefers to call it, are set forth. That on James’ “ Letters” 
(1921) makes clear that belief in Personality as real was at the basis 
of his position as well as that of Dr Schiller. His own personality 
was “the glory of James’ life.” The view that values spring from 
personality and enter the world with it, that if this were expunged 
the values and reality with them would become illusions, is the source 
of James’ rejection of determinism, and his assertion of the right to 
believe. He emerged from the spiritual crisis of his youth with the 
discovery that the “ knower is an actor and coefficient of the truth 
on one side, whilst on the other he registers the truth he helps to 
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create.” ‘There belong to mind a spontaneity and a vote.” No 
idealist could dissent from this. 

In the essay on “* William James and the Making of Pragmatism ”’ 
Dr Schiller points out that Professor Dewey derived his instru- 
mentalism from James. It may be noted that the idea of the biological 
determination of the intellect which Dewey developed (Studies in 
Logical Theory, 1908) is certainly present in “ Axioms as Postulates ” 
(Personal Idealism, 1902). It had, of course, been anticipated by 
Schopenhauer. In the present volume, however, occurs the important 
(and Bergsonian) suggestion that the brain may be regarded as the 
“instrument of mind rather than its source ” (p. 266). 

Dr Schiller explains that the genesis of ‘“‘ Axioms as Postulates ” 
was the object of showing that the process of postulation “ niggardly ” 
admitted by Kant “could be given logical status and shown to 
enter into the operation of all our cognitive functions.” It could be 
traced to a root in our volitional nature and become “ capable of 
accounting functionally for the whole structural a priori.” The 
essay on Nietzsche reveals the logical outcome of Pragmatism, at 
least if unqualified by personalism. For Nietzsche there is no truth, 
truth is merely “‘ that kind of error without which a certain species 
of living being cannot exist.” Yet surely if there is no truth neither 
isthere error. The criterion of truth was in Nietzsche’s view merely 
“the biological utility of a systematic falsification from which the 
aberrations of philosophy proceed.” Dr Schiller appears more or 
less to agree with this. But Nietzsche’s view that the self is a fiction 
he clearly cannot accept. He hints at an answer to Nietzsche on 
this point from the standpoint of the principle of the worth of the 
world as due to our creativity. 

The special emphasis on Novelty and Creation seems essential 
to the intelligibility of Pragmatism as an explanation of experience. 
“Novelty is a universal characteristic and ineradicable feature of the 
world” (XVI). In the Presidential Address to the Aristotelean 
Society (1921, Chapter XVII) Dr Schiller says, “ It is untrue that we 
eannot think novelty.” Here he seems to differ from Bergson, who 
treated the instinct of penetration into the process of “ creative 
evolution ” as non-rational and animal, though in his more recent 
works this takes on at times the character of spiritual intuition. 
Scientific process abstracts from novelty in order to assimilate it to 
the old and familiar, but later recognises it in the admission that the 
law may be applied to an infinity of cases. Thus the negation of 
novelty is only provisional for science. Nevertheless, Dr Schiller 
insists on the human hatred of novelty. Is not this hatred somewhat 
mythical, or, where it prevails, a primitive survival? The love of 
novelty is native to the young mind and essential to the 
characteristically human joy in discovery and adventure. Novelty 
is often resisted by the primitive and unthinking. This seems to 
be the complex result of the emotions of fear, and the pain of 
ignorance, In connection with the logical problem, Plato seems right 
in his doctrine that the soul by reason of its own nature can know 
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the “ Other ” as well as the “ Same ” (Timeus 87). Turning to th 
Forum Lecture on “ The Meaning of Biological History,” the mog 
noteworthy points appear to be as follows: Firstly, there is the 
contention that Darwinism has not disposed of the Argument from 
Design. Dr Schiller adduces the fact that a living organism, however 
far back we go, ‘“‘ must always be presumed to be endowed with 
sufficient organs to live, before any question of its surviving bette 
can arise.” Thus the teleological appearance of things has not been 
wholly accounted for. But here he seems to restrict the operation 
of natural selection within limits which would not be accepted 
the strict Darwinian, who would begin the history of the living 
organism from the point at which the accidental variation of organs 
essential to life, by accidental combination with other necessities of 
life, persists through natural selection. So Lucretius, forestallj 
Darwinism, supposes nature to have produced beings with various 
defects fatal to survival, limbs adhering to their bodies, etc., as well 
as those whose organs made life possible.1_ In the second place, the 
examination of the notion of “accidental variations ”’ is interesti 
and significant. It is pointed out that this classification of novelties 
is only a methodological device of Darwinism, and not a statement 
of actual fact. The important point is the interpretation of these 
variations. They fully participate in the uniqueness of all historical 
events; in addition they stand out as novelties and start new depar- 
tures. Thirdly, stress is laid on the historical principle that “ every: 
thing is what it is in virtue of what it has been through.” In the 
lecture on the “ Development of Man” analysis of the idea of 
accidental variation is carried farther, and Dr Schiller observes that 
those “‘ unforeseeable novelties which have formed turning-points in 
the course of events,” may be vaguely termed “ providential,” but 
none the less may be declared pure accidents. ‘‘ The final decision 
about the course of events is still in suspense.” Such variations are 
the origin of life, of consciousness, of the peculiarities of man—his 
large brain, etc. 

Almost throughout, the argument in relation to man’s prehistori¢e 
development shows the variations only in the light of utility for 
life. The elements of the “ spiritual world” slip in, as it were, 
unawares—religion, love of knowledge, the moral factors. In the 
midst of the prehistoric ascent man finds them at hand, it seems, 
and makes use ofthem. Religion is introduced to help in the solution 
of the urgent practical problem of recording astronomical observa- 
tions. Ethics appears when a “ psychological variation ” occurs as 
the moral sense, conscience or sense of duty “ having a great survival- 
value.” Dr Schiller proceeds, however, to suggest that the growth of 
conscience and the moral judgement ‘“ was not an unmeaning 
accident, but worthy to be classed with that providential aspect 
which we found pervading the history of the world at various points.” 
This hint is carried farther in the later chapters. First, the pre 
cariousness of progress is emphasised, but it is suggested that by 


1 De Rerum Natura, V., 842 sq. 
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rational use of freedom (e.g. in eugenical self-training) progress may 
be made more secure (XXI). Further, a relatively teleological view 
is strengthened by means of the concept of a limited God, which like 
all postulates is to be tested by its working (XXII). Thirdly, it is 
claimed that the reform of Logic, for which Dr Schiller stands, by 
means of the principle that truth is necessarily personal, in exorcising 
the phantom of absolute truth sets free each individual to accept 
the religious truth which satisfies his needs and which he can verify. 
Instead of abandoning us to the vagaries of the will to believe, this 
will make men more critical of their will to believe (XXIII). Finally, 
the prosecution of Psychical Research is defended from several 
standpoints, and especially that of the central position of the 
individual soul, which fully warrants recognition of the significance 
of “ realities,” called “‘ subjective.” With regard to the use of the 
notion “ providential,” it appears to the present reviewer that Dr 
Schiller’s references to history do not justify it without bringing in a 
rligious a priori. ‘‘ History,” he asserts, “ has never crushed the 
faith of the optimist . . . progress has usually continued. This 
fact has ‘ a providential aspect.’ ”” But where are the votive tablets 
of those whose prayers have not been answered ? He speaks from 
the standpoint of the civilisations which so far have not disappeared. 

After perusal of this book, the most pressing questions with 
which we are left, and which in recognition of Dr Schiller’s protest 
against leaving to posterity the questions which should be asked of 
philosophers by contemporaries we would put to him, still primarily 
concern the treatment of personality and of truth. In his historical 
sketch the chief lacuna seem to be an interpretation of the arrival of 
personality with its value-giving functions. His growing emphasis 
on personality should remove it in some degree from the universal 
flux in which the only thing that determines the direction of human 
development is the principle of survival-value (except for the doubtful 
introduction of the “ providential”’). Should not personality, in 
consistency with Dr Schiller’s “‘ humanistic ” standpoint, be shown 
to be present at least in germ throughout any history that can be 
termed human? In what way is this principle conceived to have 
grown out of the overmastering conditions of biological develop- 
ment ? It seems that it must be fitted in as a “ creative novelty.” 
But it is only by standards which itself provides that it can be regarded 
as having a high survival-value. “ The Good, the True, the Beautiful, 
nay even the real for us are more or less obviously creations of our 
discriminating and valuing personality.” 1 Some account of what it 
is in personality which gives origin to a value which is not only 
derived from utility seems demanded. The only trace I can find of 
recognition by Dr Schiller of this problem is in his observation that 
“the origin of personality is never wholly explicable in terms of 
ancestry, history, and upbringing.” 

As regards truth he is impatient of the misinterpretations with which 
the Humanist view has constantly met. Yet is there not an obscurity 


1 Letters of William James. 
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in the application of the concept which justifies these misundg, 
standings? “No intellectualist,” he says in a note (p. 179), “hy 
to my knowledge attempted to explore the intricate relation betweg 
truth and survival-value.” But, however important the problem 
for the intellectualist, it is surely one of life and death for Pragmatism, 
and it is the first duty of the Pragmatist to explore it. We 
indeed, often told in various ways that: “In the fullest sense of 
Truth its definition must be pragmatist. Truth is the useful, efficient, 
workable” (Humanism, Chapter III). Nevertheless, since the 
proposition is not, it seems, intended to be tautological, we still lack 
a differentia. This is possibly suggested in the statement, “ truth 
may be called an ultimate function of our intellectual activity” 
(ibid). There is then something in truth which is distinct from its 
utility and is indefinable. Analogously with the notion of verification, 
Truth is not equivalent to verification. For when the individugl 
who brings to experience a hypothesis for verification is successful 
in his experiment, he experiences together with satisfaction in his 
success a certain value distinct from his satisfaction which (on refles. 
tion) he knows as the truth value. This is the quality of which the 
Pragmatist definition is yet to seek. 

The book makes very agreeable reading on the whole on account 
of the literary quality and wit which adorn it, only marred at times 
by the gibes against academic philosophers which grow somewhat 
musty. These are perhaps a sacrifice of manner, for the sake of 
emphasis of method or indication of a philosophic singularity. 


Hitpa D. OaKeELey, 
LONDON. 





Return to Philosophy, being a Defence of Reason, an Affirmation of 
Values, and a Plea for Philosophy. By C. E. M. Joad.—London: 
Faber and Faber.—Pp. 279.—7s. 6d. net. 


Mr Joap opens with some diverting reminiscences of the assaults 
made on his intellectual candour by certain persons of his acquaint 
ance, of importance in the world of affairs but wholly innocent of 
any philosophical discipline. They ask him to dinner, and afterwards, 
over the port and nuts, diffidently invite his opinion on their solutions 
of the problems of the universe. The proffered solutions, enshrined 
in pages of immaculate typescript, are, of course, worthless as 
philosophy. Why, he asks, should men of proved eminence in theit 
several fields of practice imagine themselves competent to construct 
a metaphysical system? They would never dream of offering 8 
pronouncement on questions of mathematics and the sciences, In 
the course of his answer, Mr Joad is led to enumerate the qualifications 
essential to a writer on philosophy, to wit, knowledge of the thought 
of the past, a background of general culture, capacity for sustained 
and coherent thinking, and mastery of the art of exposition. The 
gentlemen who victimise him may possess the second of these, but 
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gre entirely wanting in the first and the third. Mr Joad himself 
displays them all in due measure, and most particularly the last. 
He has an exceptional gift of presenting philosophy in a form accept- 
able to the mind of the lay public. He talks to them on serious 
matters in a language they can understand. Moreover, he is a born 
missionary, with a message to deliver and an unbounded enthusiasm 
in the delivery of it. However contemptuous of the metaphysical 
ince the | ucubrations of the business magnate, he has nothing but sympathy 
still lack | nd understanding for the youthful seeker after enlightenment who 
, “ truth fp bas been entrapped by the literary wiles of a D. H. Lawrence or an 
ctivity ” Aldous Huxley into mistrust of reason and philosophy. Mr Joad is 
from its | out to hoist these prophets of anti-rationalism with their own petard. 
ification, “To live and not to think ” is the kernel of their message, which 
dividual § le counters with the teaching that you can only live by thinking. 
1ecessful | He appeals (pp. 188ff.) to Butler’s famous vindication of the claims 
n in his §% “cool self-love ” to be a regulative principle in the economy of 
n refleo. | uman nature. If you are out for enjoyment of full life—and Mr 
hich the § Jad is quite prepared to accept this doctrine of the end—it is only 
by taking thought that you can attain it. C'est le premier pas qui 
account § ‘ile. Once the door is opened to reason, there is no stopping short 
at times | f full recognition of her autonomy. This is what the anti- 
mewhat |ittellectualists fail to see. They dismiss the triad of “ Victorian 
sake of |dowagers”’—truth, beauty and goodness—as fantasies bred of 
r, subjective desire, without any basis in reality. Mr Joad shows how 
the admission of thought, in the first interpretations of sense-experi- 
ELEY, ace, leads on to the acknowledgment of non-perceptual objects of 

nowledge, and, at long last, to the intuition of moral, esthetic and 

rligious values. 

Mr Joad is at his best in controversy with his antagonists, among 
ation of #vhom he selects Aldous Huxley for special reprobation (Chapters 
ondon: #II-IV). ‘“ No psychological experience,” says Huxley, “ is ‘ truer,’ 
% far as we are concerned, than any other. . . . Science is no 
assaults | ‘truer’ than common sense or lunacy, than art or religion.” But, 
quaint. § 'eplies Mr Joad, “if there be no truth, it cannot be true to say so; 
cent of | fino theory is truer than another, the arguments against absolute 
rwards, { ‘uth are no truer than the contrary arguments in its favour ” (p. 78). 
lutions | Value, Huxley maintains, is purely a matter of individual taste ; 
shrined | Yet we find him ascribing value to fullness (mere quantity ?) of life, 
less as | lauding the “ intuition of beauty ” as “‘ profoundly significant ” (of 
n their | What ?), and deploring the “ depressing effects ” of recent American 
nstruct | ‘ivilisation ‘“‘ on those human activities hitherto regarded as the most 
ring & valuable ” (pp. 74-85). In the fourth chapter, Mr Joad exposes in 
2, In | More detail the incoherence of Huxley’s empiricism. The universe 
rations | '8 itrational, we are told, and therefore all our knowledge of it is 
hought limited to sense-experience. Yet the very science that Huxley 
tained | Champions is rendered possible only by the acceptance of mathe- 
. The | matical and logical principles that are a priori and not empirical. 
e, but | And what are we to say of the historic scandal of Induction? The 
, again, are for Huxley projections of our own imagining ; 
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yet the need they satisfy is, on his own showing, the product of a rj 
situation and has thus its basis in objectivity (p. 181). Research inj 
primitive origins is simply irrelevant to the question of value. Simily 
treatment is meted out by Mr Joad to the “romantic ant, 
intellectualism ’’ of Lawrence, and to the views set forth, in 
ways and divers manners, by Claude Houghton and Dr I. A. Richard; 
(Chapter V, cp. 1). 

All this is, of course, viewx jew to the philosopher, and readers of 
the Hispert JouRNAL may ask impatiently why their attention jj 
called to the obvious refutation of such well-worn fallacies. Buy 
Mr Joad is not writing with a view to this kind of audience. That his 
methods of presentment may cause disturbance, and even at times— 
as when he gibes irreverently at Kant’s ethics (p. 193)—legitimat 
irritation, to professed philosophers, is for him of quite secondary 
moment. He knows that hundreds of quite intelligent young ma 
and women to-day, students perhaps of art and literature, or even— 
as he himself can testify—of philosophy, have been bewitched by 
the undoubted literary genius and sincerity of these modern Sophists 
into acceptance of false doctrines. The complacency of academic 
thinkers must bear its full weight of responsibility for the prevalent 
wave of anti-rationalism. Time was, in the days of Locke or of 
Hume, when British philosophers addressed their works to the 
general reading public rather than, as they do now, to the trained 
élite in the Universities. The result of this altered orientation has 
been that, as Plato noted in the Athens of his day, the haunts deserted 
by the true philosopher have been filled by speculative parvenus, 
who never lack an uncritical and expectant audience, eager to swallow 
their superficial theories. Mr Joad has surely done well to expos 
such sciolists by weapons drawn from their own armoury. The only 
relevant considerations are whether what he says is true and, if 0, 
whether he can carry over his message into his readers’ minds. 

That he can do the second of these two things is indisputable; 
while, as to the first, his exposure of his opponents’ errors rests on 
sound reasoning from grounds that will be generally admitted to be 
true. When he passes, in the last half of his book (Chapters V-IX) 
to his more constructive task in defenc. of reason and philosophy, 
there is naturally much scope for differences of opinion. With certain 
of his main positions, viz. his championship of absolute value, his 
doctrine of “ non-perceptual intuition” of real objects of thought 
(pp. 228-228), his recognition that all knowledge presupposes faith 
in a revelation, and, especially, his claim that advance in apprehension 
is by discrete “‘ jumps ” from one cognitive level to another, we find 
ourselves largely in agreement. But on some other points Mr Joad 
lays himself open to the charge of ambiguity. Let me give two 
instances. He tells us that, where there is knowledge, the mind i 
no sense contributes to the constitution of what is known: “ the 
external world is revealed precisely as it is” (p. 220). Yet he also 
tells us that sense-data are ‘‘ synthesised ” by the mind into physical 
objects by a process which it is the business of psychology to interpret 
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(p. 222); and that the physical objects which are the products of 
this synthesis are “ known,” 1.¢., revealed precisely as they are. 

in, sense-data seemingly form a private world to the individual 
who senses them ; if this be so, how can he ever pass to apprehension 
of the “public objects” (p. 228) of “ non-perceptual intuition.” 
The theory of revelational jumps needs a good deal of amplification 
here if it is to be more than a deus ex machina. My second difficulty 
is in regard to the rationality of the higher cognitive intuitions. Do 
they fall within the scope of reason, or do they not ? Not, admittedly, 
if we restrict reason to logical reasoning (p. 31); though even here 
intuition comes in as insight into the necessity of the demonstration. 
Mr Joad grants that intuition is not “ in the long run, something set 
apart and divorced from reason ” (p. 81). What does “in the long 
mn” mean? We are told later on that the intuition of absolute 
values is supra-rational (pp. 265-266) ; nay, more, that it is beyond 
philosophy, which leads but to the gates of the sacred precinct. 
This seems a very dangerous doctrine. Reason covers more than 
reasoning, and is active also in the highest flights of intuitive vision, 
in the creations of the artist and the religious experiences of the 
mystic. Incidentally, we may remark that Mr Joad is too apt to 
copfine religious intuition to the very exceptional case of mystic 
vision. Moreover, he is definitely in error when he construes Plato’s 
myths as intuitions of the ultimate realities (p. 266). For Plato 
that which is most real—the Forms—is also the most knowable ; 
even the Form of Good (in the Symposium, to which Mr Joad naturally 
refers (p. 284), the Form of Beauty) is the object of an intuitive 
knowledge that falls within, not beyond, philosophy. Myth, on the 
other hand, is employed by Plato when treating of a lower grade of 
objects, viz. occurrences whereof we possess no sources of accurate 
information. Mr Joad is probably following the erroneous line of 
eo pemaaen of the late Professor J. A. Stewart in his Myths of 

We must add, in fairness to Mr Joad, that the chapters we have 
been criticising do not profess to give an adequate account of his own 
philosophy. For this he refers us to his other works. But they give 
cause for hope that he will some day develop, in a yet more systematic 
form, the theory of intuitional knowledge of values that is sketched 
briefly in the present volume. It is a theme evidently after his own 
heart; that he is well equipped for handling it is shown by his 
illuminating sections on esthetic creation. He is a versatile and 
prolific writer ; his mind is always on the move, and he will probably 
find himself led to accept many positions on which at the moment 
he displays a certain hesitancy. Reflection on the facts of suffering 
and moral evil may well result in increasing dissatisfaction with the 
ideal of harmonious self-realisation, for which he evidences a strong 
attachment in the book under review. Nor would the strength of 
his appeal to the youth of to-day be thereby lessened. Once the 
young are disillusioned with the teaching “‘ fais ce que voudras,” they 
will respond, more readily than is commonly supposed, to the teaching 
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“* fais ce que dois.” The gospel of “ cool self-love ” is démodé: ny 
will the claim of absolute values be recommended in their view by4 
compromise of the sort of which Goethe is the classic representative, 
Best of all, in the interest both of theory and of edification, if My 
Joad, whose sympathies with religious experience are stronger than 
with moral obligation, would set himself to think out, in detachment 
from the rare phenomena of mysticism, the problem of the rationality 
of religious revelation. 


W. G. pE Bure, 
OxForD. 





A Golden Treasury of the Bible: I. From the Old Testament and 
Apocrypha. II. From the New Testament. Selected and edited 
by Mortimer Rowe, B.A., with the assistance of Herbert 
McLachlan, M.A., D.D., and Dorothy Tarrant, M.A., Ph.D.— 
London: The Lindsey Press, 19384.—Part I., pp. xxiv + 686, 
Part II., pp. xiv + 848.—7s. 6d. net. 


Tuts book is rightly and very happily named. The pure gold of the 
great literature first of the Old Testament and then of the New is 
offered to English readers in the order of its historical development, 
in compassable form, freed from much material of lesser worth, 
making the path of progress clear, and with introductory notes of 
interpretation at the beginning of each book and epistle, very helpful 
for a true discernment of its worth. The purpose of the work is to 
give back the Bible to a people whose greatness in the past has been 
largely nurtured in familiar companionship with its life-giving power, 
but who latterly, from various causes, have been estranged from that 
companionship, so that great numbers of them, and _ increasing 
numbers in this generation, have grown up in ignorance of the treasure 
and the inspiration that might be theirs. The book is by no means 
alone in that endeavour. Dean Inge’s Every Man’s Bible is another, 
entirely admirable of its kind, but of more limited scope. It is 
arranged avowedly for devotional use, not as an historical present- 
ment of the literature. Passages are collected from the various books 
of both Testaments, but, except for the Psalms, chiefly from the 
New, grouped together under subject headings for contemplation, 
covering the whole field of religious experience. There is, however, 
a general introduction of great value, warmly to be commended to 
readers of the Golden Treasury, as an additional help towards a right 
understanding and appreciation of the matter common to both. 

In the Bible as a whole the books of the New Testament occupy 
considerably less than a third of the space of those of the Old, but in 
the Golden Treasury more than half, even with the addition of the 
twenty-two pages from books of the Apocrypha. That is what one 
expects in looking for the pure gold. An elaborate table of contents 
of each of the two parts at once awakens interest. The books of the 
Old Testament are arranged in three sections: the historical, with 
the title ‘‘ Narrators and Law-Givers,” then the Prophets in their 
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right chronological order, and finally ‘* Singers and Sages,” in which, 
to the selection of the most vital of the Psalms and Proverbs, the 
Apocrypha makes a substantial and very valuable contribution from 
the books of Ecclesiasticus and the Wisdom of Solomon. As basis of 
the text, the Authorised Version has been used, for the sake of its 
“matchless English prose,” with hardly any correction, in the 
whole of the historical books from Genesis to Nehemiah and 
Maccabees, and so also with the Synoptic record of the life and 
teaching of Jesus, in which the matter of the three Gospels is skilfully 
woven into one complete narrative, offering welcome surprise and 
fascination to unaccustomed readers. For the Prophets a more 
accurate translation was essential, and here the basis is the Revised 
Version. The selection of matter throughout has been chiefly by 
omission of what could be well spared for the sake of greater clearness 
and conciseness, concentrating on the central radiance. The measure 
of omission in the several books varies greatly. II Chronicles and 
Esther are omitted altogether, and among the Prophets the difficulty 
of the confused and fragmentary nature of the text of Hosea has been 
met by extracting the most vital utterances, from Chapter IV 
onwards, and re-arranging them, according to the Editor’s judgement, 
so as to present in coherent form the essential message of the Prophet. 
In the case of the Book of Proverbs also a radical departure is made, 
by re-arranging the collection contained in Chapters X-XXIX 
according to subject. Not in this case alone, but throughout the 
book, as also in the table of contents, each selection has a subject 
title, thus furnishing at once a valuable survey of the contents of the 
whole. The chronology of the Prophets is of special significance, 
with the second Isaiah separated widely from the first, and the third, 
a lesser light, added at a still later point. The importance of 
chronology is also marked in the case of the Pauline Epistles, which 
appear in their true order, with II Corinthians x—xiii given a place 
of its own, with good reason, as a separate letter, between the first 
and the earlier chapters of the second. For the rest, the New Testa- 
ment books appear in their accustomed order, except that, as already 
noted, the Synoptic Gospels are woven together into one, and the 
two minor Epistles, II and III John, are omitted. 

As regards the text of the Epistles, which is treated differently 
from the rest, it is a question whether Paul, as a living man, is brought 
nearer to our sympathy and understanding by the attempt which is 
here to some extent made, and more thoroughly in other versions, 
to translate his letters into modern English. Accurate rendering of 
the writer’s thought and disposition must be the first consideration, 
and in using the familiar phrasing of to-day there is danger, not 
always avoided, of sinking into commonplace, which certainly is not 
in keeping with the ardent spirit of the Apostle. And further, to 
anyone who has lived for fifty years with the Revised Version of the 
New Testament any change in word or rhythm in such passages as 
I Corinthians xiii and Romans xii, not required in the interest of 
truth, must seem gratuitous and much to be regretted. Points of 
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criticism might be multiplied, questioning, for instance, whet 
certain words or phrases adequately represent the Apostle’s mj 
as when his “ prophesy ” becomes “ preach,” whether “ Love ny 
faileth ” of the R.V. is better yon ** Love shall never pass away 
or “He that sheweth mercy” as “He who carries sympathy® 
Can “ sharing the needs ” be tiiken as a proper rendering where 
R.V. has “‘ communicating to the necessities *°—that is, ministering 
to the needs of the brethren ? . 
But, apart from such hesitations, the impression remains ¢ 
work of very high excellence,} invaluable for culture in the fie “i 
great literature and human history, and even more for guidance § 
inspiration in the nurture of religious life. The Editor, and the’ 
friends who have collaborated with him, have rendered a very 
service, gratitude for which has already been widely expressed in th 
welcome accorded to their book. ‘ 
V. D. Davi 


ee 


ss ARIUS SAIN si 


PARKSTONE, DORSET. 


1 In the matter of outward appearance the book is so a 
produced that to come upon even one misprint (p. 121, line 9, “ 
of God ” for Gad) was a surprise. 














